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SPEED! Just watch that scenery whiz by! 
You get where you’re going faster now- 
adays because modern trains use roller 
bearings to permit higher speeds. 





The things that make a train trip great... 








EASY RIDING! You can really relax in 
the solid comfort of a modern train. Roller 
bearings help by giving you an easy, 
velvety ride with smooth starts and stops. 








ON-TIME ARRIVAL! Your trip has a happy 
ending—and right on the dot, with mod- 
ern Timken roller bearings on your train to 
eliminate delays due to “hot boxes.” 


are things you'll c 
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ROLLER FREIGHT ” 
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“ROLLER FREIGHT’ — the next great step in 
railroading—is on the way! When freight 
cars—like modern passenger cars and 
locomotives—are equipped with Timken 
tapered roller bearings, freight, too, will 
get a faster, smoother, on-schedule ride! 

That means the things you eat, wear 
and use will arrive quicker and in better 
condition. Manufacturers and shippers 
will have faster, more dependable service. 
Store owners will get the latest things 
on their counters sooner. 

The railroads will benefit, too, when 
Timken bearings replace friction bear- 
ings on freight cars. Timken bearings 
will allow freight cars to travel at pas- 
senger train speeds. They will cut starting 
resistance 88 per cent. They'll reduce 
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wear on surrounding parts, cut main- 
tenance costs, increase freight car avail- 
ability, eliminate “hot boxes”. 

The switch to “Roller Freight” is 
already starting—ranging from a few cars 
on some railroads to as many as 1,000 
on others. 

Wherever wheels and shafts turn, 
Timken bearings carry the tough radial, 
thrust and combination loads. Whether 
you're building freight cars or automo- 
biles, machine tools or farm implements, 
make sure the trade-mark “Timken” is 
on the bearings. The Timken Roller 
Bearing Company, Canton 6, Ohio. 
Cable address: ‘*TIMROSCO”., 
Tapered Roller Bearings, Alloy Steels 


and Tubing, Removable Rock Bits. 


heer in Roller Freight! 
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The cake eaters 


“You can eat your cake and have it, too—you can 
have government controls but keep your liberty; 
you can restrict the corporations but keep indivi- 
dual opportunity for yourself and your children.” 
That’s what they keep saying—and unfortunately 
some people listen. 


More than anything else, what made this 
country great was... 
... the chance for a man to go into business 
with hope of profit 
... the fear of loss, which drives him to work 
like ten men 
... the right to keep his profits in his business, 
to make it grow. 
Without those three factors we would never 
have had in America today the great companies 
with their millions of high-wage jobs, nor the 
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are talking again 


luxuries every American family enjoys—luxu- 
ries made possible at low price by accumulated 
profits invested year after year in better and 


better machinery. 


Restrict profit and you restrict money avail- 
able for machinery. Restrict machinery and you 
raise the price of everything you buy and you 
also reduce wages, because it is machinery that 


makes workmen worth more. 


No, you can wot eat your cake and have it, 


too. Yet people keep on trying; and everyone 


suffers in the experiment. 
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News within the News 





NEW FARM PLAN: LOW PRICES, HIGH INCOME—Farm surpluses, now threatening, 
are bringing pressure for new subsidies to keep farm incomes high. What the 
Administration proposes is explained for you in a U.S. News & World Report 
interview with the Secretary of Agriculture, Charles F. Brannan................ P. 32 


TRUTH ABOUT ATOM BOMBS....P. 11 
Real story of the Bomb, what it can and 
can't do, is beginning to unfold. It’s to 
have a profound effect on the appear- 
ance of your city, your business, the lo- 
cation of your future home, Stories of 
mass destruction by bombs planted in a 
city’s harbor, or smuggled into down- 
town areas, are to be discounted. But the 
real danger is closer to home than you 
may think. So is the means of defense. 


SUPERCARRIER’S POWER.............. P. 14 
Huge floating air bases, controlled by 
the admirals, are in view for U.S. now 
that the supercarrier program is under 
way. Here are the facts about what will 
be the biggest ship afloat—and her sister 
ships, if built. 


LABOR LOOKS TO 1950................ PS 
What wrecked labor’s legislative pro- 
gram? Union leaders, interviewed by 
editors of U.S. News & World Report, 
blame Mr. Truman, or the Cabinet, or 
their own overconfidence. They say la- 
bor’s supposed control in the 81st»Con- 
gress was only an illusion; they will 
salvage what they can of 1949 bills and 
prepare for a fight in the 1950 elections. 


BILLIONS FOR HEALTH................ P. 19 
Congress is now mulling over three new 
plans to improve national health care. 
Outcome is likely to be an enlarged 
federal health program starting soon. 
Whichever plan is chosen, it will mean 
more hospitals, more doctors, more re- 
search, more preventive medicine. 


BUSINESS-CYCLE TURNG................ P. 21 
An inkling of what’s ahead is given by 
the persistent turning of the business 


cycle. This is the story, in simple terms, 
of what makes the cycle go up, slow 
down, reverse itself. It shows, too, how 
decline and recession, in themselves, 
tend to generate recovery. 


CRISIS 1) CEIRGA..............20.cnecsss020 P. 24 
Red armies are on the move again. They 
want all China within a year. Nationalist 
China is weakened by long fighting and 
divided leadership. Turmoil, now re- 
newed, finds U. S. on the side lines, plan- 
ning no more aid to Chiang Kai-shek. 


EAST GERMANY’‘S PHONY BOOM P. 26 
Business is booming behind the Iron 
Curtain in Eastern Germany. Produc- 
tion is up, with exports now twice as 
high as imports. But most of it is going 
to Russia, without payment. Result is 
that living standards are far under those 
in Western Germany, and shortages of 
coal and steel from the West are becom- 
ing acute. Outcome may be a deal over 
Berlin in order to get blocked supplies. 
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Imagine a clock which will lose or 
gain only one second in 20,000,000, 
and which — when further research is 
carried out — will vary no more than 
a second in 30 years! 

Such a timepiece — constructed by the 
National Bureau of Standards on a prin- 
ciple conceived and demonstrated at 
RCA Laboratories—is now in operation. 
More accurate than the stars? Yes, be- 
cause “star time” will vary when Mother 
Earth wobbles in her orbit. 


The pendulum of RCA’s clock is an atom 








Using ammonia and radio waves, RCA scientists have 


devised a clock more accurate than the stars. 


wil tan on "Atemic Time” 


...at present, the nitrogen atom in an am- 
monia molecule . . . though others may 
later be used. Vibrating at 23 billion 
870 million times a second, it controls a 
system of radio waves and electrical im- 
pulses which operates the clock—locks them 
in tune with its own unvarying beat! 

You will hardly want an “atomic clock” 
to get to the office promptly, or get your 
children to school. But scientists and 
engineers who must split seconds into 
millions of parts need this more accurate 
way of telling time. 

The atomic clock is but one of the 


many major achievements pioneered at 
RCA Laboratories. Such leadership in 
science and engineering adds value be- 
yond price to any product or service of 


RCA and RCA Victor. 


Examples of the newest developments 
in radio, television, and electronics can 
be seen in action at RCA Exhibition Hall, 
36 West 49th Street, N. Y. Admission is 
free. Radio Corporation of America, 
Radio City, N. Y. 20. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
World Leader in Radio — First in Television 
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This is the “ground floor” of a modern coal mine—the 


point from which coal, dug from seams deep in the earth, 


starts upward on its way to work for you. Here, as each car 
moves into the rotary dump shown, a touch of a button rolls 
it over, emptying the coal into an elevator-like hopper that 
speeds it to preparation plants above. 


Such equipment as this, along with machines that cut, load, 
and convey coal, illustrate the tremendous investment pro- 
gressive operators are making to provide all America with 
quality coal. ; 


To provide this flood of coal consistently and safely, the 
industry is continuing its vast mechanization program. With 
an eye to coal’s enlarging scope as a source of modern in- 
dustrial energy, operators are currently investing more than 
a billion dollars for improvements and new facilities. 
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Living and working conditions of miners 
keep step with the industry’s rapid develop- 
ment of faster, more efficient mining methods. 

Today almost two-thirds—over 260,000—of 
the nation’s bituminous coal miners either 
own their own homes, or rent from private 
landlords. The remaining one-third live in 
company-owned houses at rentals below those 
ordinarily available to workers in other 
industries. 

Underground, too, progress in coal mining 
techniques is constantly producing safer 
working conditions. Powerful ventilating sys- 
tems and electric lighting in car switching 
areas are among the many factors now making 
America’s mines safer than ever before. 


‘BITUMINOUS & COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Photo taken in West Virginia coal fields by William Vandivert 


BITUMINOUS COAL...LIGHTS THE WAY...FUELS THE FIRES...POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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Now that trends definitely are down.....the prospect is this: 

Spending by Government will cushion the decline, but not reverse it this 
year. There's nothing in sight big enough to turn the present tide. 

Deflations, like inflations, tend to be bigger than expected. 

Price declines, if they come quickly and without great resistance, will be 
helpful; if resisted and dragged out will prolong the agony. 

Turn up will come when prices again look like bargains. 

All signs are that the deflation well under way will be moderate in its ex- 
tent and fairly short in duration. Money is abundant. Unfilled wants remain 
vast. Population still is rising. Spending plans of Government are growing. 
Even so, the wise individual is one who gets his affairs in order and who tries 
to adjust his thinking to problems that go with decline rather than rise. 











So that you can get a picture of what's happening from the figures..... 

At new highs for postwar are auto output, part-time jobs, unemployment of 
factory workers, real estate loans. That's about the long and short of it. 

On the downside you see these declines: Industry's output: down 5 per cent. 
Machinery: off 9 per cent. Lumber output: down 21 per cent. Shoes: down 19 














per cent. Textiles: 11 per cent off. Coal: down 18 per cent. New orders: down 
14 per cent. Sales of manufacturers: down 10 per cent. lLoadings of freight 
cars: off 20 per cent from the postwar peak. New dwellings started per month: 
off 38 per cent from peak. Residential contracts: off 42 per cent. 

Sales of department stores: off 14 per cent. Prices at wholesale: down 7 
per cent. Farm prices: off 15 per cent. Grains: down 39 per cent from the post- 
war peak. Meat: off 25 per cent. Scrap steel: down 49 per cent. Lead: off 30 
per cent. Exports: down 27 per cent from top. Imports: off 21 per cent. Com- 
mercial loans of banks: off 7 per cent. 

Declines from the postwar peaks run across the board. Instead of a turn 
upward with spring, the trends appear to date to be continuing on the downside. 




















It's different in 1949 than it was in 1947 and 1948. 

In 1947, deflation started to replace inflation. Prices eased. Trade 
leveled off. Production declined. Then: Big wage increases were granted by in- 
dustry. Crop failures at home and abroad touched off new price rises. A big 
foreign-aid program was proposed. Terminal-leave bonds were cashed. 

The boom, lagging, took on new life. 

In 1948, deflation again started. Then: Rearmament was set under way on a 
large scale. Taxes were reduced $5,000,000,000. Foreign-aid spending took on 
speed. Big new wage rises were granted by industry. 

Again, the boom revived. All during 1948, however, activity just churned 
at a high level without making any real progress. Price.tags were marked up. 

In 1949, deflation is back again. This time: Declines are broader and 
deeper than in 1947 or 1948. The boom is older, more worn out. Supply in all or 
almost all lines has caught up with demand at the price charged. Any shot in the 
arm to come from Government spending would need to be larger and more dramatic 
than in the past to put life into a deflating boom. 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-= (Continued) 


Revival is not to be expected until prices have adjusted downward, until 
water and wind are squeezed out. The buyer now will call the turn. 


Deflation, however, probably won't be very severe or prolonged. 

Price level, when it's all over, may be down another 10 per cent. Prices 
Still would be far above prewar and above the level at the end of the war. 

Output of goods is likely to be down around 10 per cent, too. 

Unemployment will rise, maybe approaching 5,000,000 before a turn comes. 

Profits in many lines will be squeezed severely as volume slows and the 
level of costs is reduced slowly and with difficulty. Wage rates are unlikely 
to give way in most of industry. Profits can be narrowed rapidly. 

By mid-1950, barring unforeseeable developments, the chances are that the 
first postwar deflation will have run its course and things will be looking up. 
Once price adjustment is completed, recovery can be broad. 








These things can be set down on the Supporting side of the picture: 

Farm prices, incomes will be supported even if it costs billions. 

Public housing is to be revived. Hospital building will be subsidized on a 
bigger scale. Social insurance probably will be made more liberal. 

Lend-lease is going to be approved on a moderate scale to start. Aid for 
Europe is being extended. Arms outlays are going to rise further. 

All in all, governments, federal, State and local, will spend at the rate 
of about $46,000,000,000 for goods and services in the year ahead. That is an 
increase from about $36,000,000,000 in the year past. On the surface that 
looks as if it should provide a big new stimulus. The catch is, however, that 
much of the increase already has occurred and has had its effect on business. 
Current outlays are at a rate of about $43,000,000,000 a year. 

Short of war, government spending in the year ahead is not to provide a big 
new stimulus to business. What it will provide is a cushion for decline. 




















Foreign aid, even with lend-lease added, is wearing out as a stimulant. 

In 1946 fiscal year, aid totaled $1,462,000,000. 

In 1947, total of foreign aid skyrocketed to $6,542,000,000. In that year, 
the British used up a large part of their postwar loan from U.S. 

In 1948 fiscal year, aid fell off to $4,782,000,000. 

In 1949, the year ending July 1, foreign aid is to reach $7,219,000,000. 
Much of that total is Marshall Plan aid and relief to Germany and Japan. 

In 1950 fiscal year with $1,130,000,000 in lend-lease added, total aid 
abroad is to reach an estimated $7,839,000,000. Congress might cut something 
out of Marshall Plan aid to help pay for lend-lease, so the total isn't firm. 

Point is, however, that pump-priming effect of aid programs abroad has 
largely been felt. In five postwar years, U.S. will have paid out a total of 
nearly $28,000,000,000 to help other countries. Trend after mid-1950 is likely 
to turn downward in foreign aid, except for lend-lease, which may rise. 





Brannan plan to guarantee farmer income won't be approved this year. 

Farm prices will be supported at 90 percent of parity on 1949 crops. 
Price-support level for 1950 may be lowered to around 75 per cent. Flexible 
Supports of existing law, down to 60 per cent of parity, will be changed. 

Minimum-wage level, if raised, won't be raised above 65 cents. Odds are on 
a flexible wage base if Congress -does get around to doing anything. 

Labor-law changes are to be a compromise. Labor leaders won't get what 
they want. Employers, though, won't keep all of their rights, either. 

Congress probably will go home July 31, then be called back in November to 
Start work again on legislation. There'll be pressure in 1950 to give farmers, 
workers, veterans, other big groups many things they want. 

Cold war, in the meantime, is growing colder; is less of an influence in 
shaping trends in Congress and in business. Troubles ahead are economic. 
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How a business became 
an overnight success... 


It was after office hours—and business .men It was miles from home—and there was time 
with important engagements the next morning for friendly conversation and relaxation before 
needed facilities to wind up work. Pullman pro- turning in. So a lounge car with a comfortable 
vided the right accommodations, turned travel-time atmosphere became part of the Pullman picture. 


into work-time. 


It was bed time—and the luxury of a clean, soft It was appointment time—and men who were 
bed, the promise of a good night’s rest, was a } due in offices in the centers of cities were there. 
necessity for men who had a full day ahead. So Without those dependable railroad schedules, those 
Pullman came through with the kind of beds that convenient arrivals, Pullman wouldn’t have become 


dreams are made of. the timely travelway it is! 


And there you have it—four factors that It’s good business to 


have made Pullman travel an overnight success 


for millions of men, for hundreds of businesses. 
Enjoy them on your next trip. oO ui aa re | r 
THE SAFEST, MOST COMFORTABLE WAY TO GET THERE! 


Visit the Chicago Railroad Fair in ’'49—June 25th through October 2nd. Don’t miss the Pullman Exhibit! 


+ THE PULLMAN COMPANY 





HOW TO KEEP 
PROSPECTS 
REMINDED 


GIVE “AUTOPOINT”’ 
IMPRINTED PENCILS 


These are just a few of the famous No. 486 
“Autopoint” Pencils with “GRIP- "$j 
TITE” tips that won't let leads petgij 
wobble, turn or fall out... the 
trouble-free writing tools ac- 
knowledged “best” of all mechan- 
ical pencils. 

With your name or slogan im- 
printed, they are business gifts your 
prospects and customers won’t 
soon forget. Beautifully styled, 
handsomely finished, there’s an 
“Autopoint” Pencil at a price you 
can afford to pay. Send coupon 
for catalog and quantity prices. 


Give Instant Action 
*Autopoint’’ Index 


Press just one key and 
index flips back to 
alphabetical page 
on which to enter 
names, phone | 
numbers, § 

data, etc. 

ee 
dex cards can be withdrawn and 
replaced easily. 100 extra 3" x 5” 
memo sheets in base. Beautifully 
finished in walnut or black. With 
your name imprinted, it’s bound 
to be a real sales booster. 








teact MAGn 
BETTER PENCILS 
Fit any Pocket . . . Every Pocketbook 
AUTOPOINT COMPANY, Dept. USN-4 
1801 Foster Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois 
**Autopoint’’ is a trademark of Autopoint Company f 
pmo 
| AUTOPOINT COMPANY, Dept. USN-4 | 
| 1801 Foster Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. | 
Please send me catalog and quantity prices on: 
| O “Autopoint” IMPRINTED PENCILS | 
| O “Autopoint” Instant Action INDEX | 
| O Have Salesman call | 
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ANY AMERICANS last week had 
M trouble guessing which side of the 
coin was coming up next. One side was 
stamped with peace, the other with war 
and preparations for war. It spun in 
daily changes: 

One day, the U.S. announced it was 
preparing to take its troops out of Korea 
for the first windup of a World War II 
occupation. The same day, U. S. officials 
in Germany announced intensive war 
games, an obvious drill to see how quick- 
ly and efficiently the Army can muster 
strength against an attack from Russia. 

Another day, Dr. Ralph Bunche, the 
United Nations mediator, returned from 


Palestine to report that the Jews and 


Arabs are at peace at last. The same day, 
Chinese Communist troops started an 
offensive across the Yangtze River aimed 
at conquering all of China. 

On the day that the first steel girder 
rolled into place for a permanent U.N. 
headquarters in New York, the U.S. 
Navy laid the keel for the largest aircraft 
carrier the world has ever known. If all 
goes well, the U.N. building will be 
finished late next year. It will take much 
longer to complete the Navy carrier, which 
will be capable of carrying atom-bomb- 
laden planes to any part of the world. 


ORDELL HULL, at 77, went out for one 
a of his customary auto rides around 
Washington last week. When it was over, 
he did' not return to his room in the Navy 
hospital. Instead, for the first time in two 
and a half years, he went to his hotel 
apartment. The doctors announced he 
had made an “excellent recovery” from 
the illness that struck at the close of 
World War II and, once or twice, reached 
the point of being critically grave. 

The man who served as Secretary of 
State through most of the Administra- 
tion of Franklin D. Roosevelt told well- 
wishers that he had not lost touch with 
the world during his long illness. “I 
think,” he said, “I could give you a good 
rough estimate of what is going on.” 
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THE PRESIDENTIAL PITCH 
- « - for cameramen, a southpaw; for small boys, a dream 


U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 


The March of the News___ 


pu WAS GOING ON in the field ¢ 
world affairs that had been \y 
Hull’s specialty for many years, Preg. 
dent Truman picked Vice Admin 
Alan G. Kirk, a sailor-diplomat, for th 
toughest diplomatic job the U.S. ha. 
American Ambassador to Russia. Secre. 
tary of State Dean Acheson went efor 
Congress for money to help rearm Europ 
against the possible outbreak 5f war, } 
Paris, a “World Peace Con“ress” de 
nounced U.S. leaders as warmongen 
and the U.S. bluntly asserted the mee. 
ing was a Communist-inspired prop, 
ganda trick. 

As if in reply to the charges frog 
Paris speakers, President Truman signed 
into law an act authorizing $5,580,000. 
000 for the next 15 months of th 
Marshall Plan. The President used eight 
pens to affix his signature (passing then 
out as souvenirs). He remarked that th 
signature looked like a forgery, but k 
assured the world that it definitely wa 
not. It was his way of saying the U.{ 
means what it says about building 
Western Europe as a defense againg 
the spread of Communism. 


"yanapeg FAN HARRY S. TRUMAN well 
out to Washington’s Griffith Stadiu 
one day last week and did the job mos 
small boys think of when told that they 
too, can become President. Mr. Truma 
picked up a baseball in his left hand, spi 
on it for luck and for the photographer 
then tossed in the first pitch to open 
1949 major-league season. Next day, 
daughter Margaret went to_baseballj 
opening game in New York. 

The pageantry that traveled with th 
President to the ball park (and gos 
with him almost every place) brought 
an explanation from Mr. Truman of why 
he is such an irregular churchgoer. Many 
people show up in church if they fin 
out he plans to attend. It upsets th 
church and the President. The idea @ 
going to services, the President said, i 
to worship God, not create a circus, 


—Harris & Ewing 
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The New World Marketplace 
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4 @ CANADIAN INTERNATIONAL TRADE FAIR 











broughi 

* vi May 30- June 10, 1949...Toronto 

r. Many 

ey OU CAN ACCOMPLISH the results of a HE TRADE FAIR SITE contains the world’s 

‘idea ' long, expensive business trip abroad in a largest permanent exhibition buildings and 

said, if few days at the Canadian International Trade offers unique facilities (such as special inter- 

‘us, Fair . . . only a few hours’ by air from any _ preters and private club rooms) for you to 
city on the continent! do international business quickly and con- 


veniently. All businessmen are cordially 


N THIS GREAT WORLD SHOWROOM you'll °°" 
invited to attend. 


find the products you need in your business 
or can sell at a profit ... grouped according 
to trade classification regardless of national 
origin. You can compare all the goods that 
interest you... see all the new ideas in your 
own field . . . and make valuable contacts International Trade Fair, Exhibition 
with businessmen of other nations. Grounds, Toronto. 


Ask your nearest Canadian Government 
Representative for full information . . . ‘or 
write directly to the Administrator, Canadian 


Canada is host—but the 
Trade Fair belongs to busi- 
nessmen of every nation. 
elas The products of 28 nations 
were shown in 1948. Busi- 
nessmen attended from 
more than 70 countries. 


DEDICATED TO THE PROMOTION OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE BY THE 


GOVERNMENT OF CANADA e 


























Versatile Vin, ventriloquist, was sprightly, spry, and 

e cheery. His dummy, known as “Gloomy Gus,” was 
woeful, wan, and weary. “Cheer up!” cried Vin. “In 
Pittsburgh, we stay where staying’s best: At Statler’s 
Hotel William Penn, you really are a guest! 




















2 “To say that Statler food is GREAT,” cried Vin, “‘is no 
e distortion. It’s cooked by extra skillful chefs, and 
served in generous portion. Delicious Statler meals, 
my lad, will surely please your tummy.” “You talk,” 
said Gloomy Gus, “TI eat, so which one is a dummy?” 























3 “To brighten up your gloom,” said Vin, “just try the 

e Statler tub. Relax in floods of water hot—use lots of 
soap to scrub, and note the stacks of snowy towels, so 
white there’s nothing whiter.”’ “At least,” admitted 
Gloomy Gus, “it’s got me looking brighter!” 




















“You'll love the Statler bed,” said Vin, “you gloomy 
e piece of lumber. Eight hundred built-in springs and 
more bring super-restful slumber. There’ll be no need, 


my wooden friend, to count your wooden sheep.”’ But 
“Gloomy” didn’t answer, he was smiling in his sleep! 








5. Next morning they departed, Happy Vin and Grinning 

e Gus. “We love the William Penn,’’ they sang, “‘it 
really pleases us. Your heart-of-town location, too, we 
think is mighty swell. In Pittsburgh, you’re no 
‘dummy’ when you stay at this hotel!” 





Ee ee 
STATLER 
HOTELS 


eee Hl 


STATLER HOTELS: NEW YORK (FORMERLY HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA) 
BOSTON + BUFFALO «+ CLEVELAND 
DETROIT + ST. LOUIS + WASHINGTON 
STATLER OPERATED HOTEL WILLIAM PENN + PITTSBURGH 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT ATOM BOMBS 
AND DEFENSE AGAINST THEM 


Cities That Spread Out Will Survive Best 


How to live with the atom 
bomb is blueprinted now. Facts, 
just out, show U. S. what the 
bomb can and cannot do. 

Cities are the best target. Best 
defense is to break them up, 
spread out beyond bomb range. 
Inland is the safest. 

Bomb, as it stands, cannot 
broadcast death rays over a wide 
area, cannot do much against 
land invaders. In war, it is a 
high-cost, uncertain weapon. 


Truth about the atom bomb—what 
it really is and, more important, what 
it can and cannot do—is beginning to 
be revealed after nearly four years of 
secrecy. Secrecy has bred rumors, fan- 
tastic stories, many distortions. 


t 


NEW YORK 


The truth about the bomb is starting 
to be told in essential detail by scientists, 
without violating security regulations. 
Facts that can be reported are brought 
to light and put into perspective. The 
bomb itself is described by the Armed 
Forces Chemical Journal as about the size 
of a softball. Its weight is given at about 
30 pounds. Present production is not far 
from a bomb a week. One of the top U. S. 
atomic scientists, Dr. J. Robert Oppen- 
heimer, estimates that all-out production 
could provide as many as 1,000 bombs in 
two years. Cost per bomb now is around 
$1,000,000. Lieut. Gen. Walter Bedell 
Smith, retired Ambassador to Russia, is 
authority for the fact that Russians know 
all of the scientific facts about the bomb. 

What the atom bomb can and cannot 
do if used against U.S. cities or enemy 
targets in wartime, however, is the real 
story. That story is to effect the planning 
of business, of Government, and of in- 
dividuals more and more in the period 
ahead. It is told authoritatively for the 


‘first time by Dr. R. E. Lapp, in his book 





a eee... 


* - vo 
~Thomas Airviews 


“Must We Hide?” just released by Addi- 
son-Wesley Press, of Cambridge, Mass., 
its publishers. 

Dr. Lapp was one of the scientists who 
worked on the atom-bomb project in war- 
time, He saw both Bikini tests as a con- 
sultant. He has been executive director of 
an atomic-energy committee in the Na- 
tional Military Establishment, and ad- 
viser on atomic defense to the Office of 
Civil Defense Planning. 

Answers to questions about what 
will happen to U. S. in a war in which the 
bomb is used against this country are 
given in some detail. You get, too, a pic- 
ture of the defense that exists against 
effective use of the bomb in any war of 
the future. Here, from facts now avail- 
able, are Dr. Lapp’s major conclusions: 

1. Big danger for U.S. lies in the 
high concentration of people and indus- 
try in large cities. New York, Chicago, 
Detroit are highly vulnerable to bomb 
attack. U.S. skyscraper construction 
makes a near-perfect target. Yet stories 
of a surprise attack that would virtually 






-—Air Force photo 


BIKINI 


. .. @ near-perfect target, but its harbor isn‘t deep enough to provide water for a Bikini-type explosion 
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Where Bombs Would Take 
Greatest Tell in Lives 


21,000 persons per sq. mile 


16,000 persons per sq. mile 


5,000 persons per sq. mile 


3,000 persons per sq. mile 











Seurce: ‘‘Must We Hide?’’ © 1949, By U.S. News Pub. Corp. 
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wipe out big cities with bombs smuggled 
into U.S. are to be heavily discounted 
on the basis of facts. 

2. Harbor explosions, with bombs 
placed in U.S. harbors and burst under 
water to destroy cities with radioactive 
spray, aren't practical. No U.S. harbor 
is deep enough to provide water for a 
Bikini-type explosion. Deepest channels 
are 30 to 40 feet, whereas the Bikini la- 
goon was 175 feet deep. Result is that 
too little spray could be provided. A few 
blocks, at most, would be affected. 

3. “Suitcase” attacks, atom bombs 
smuggled into a city in a saboteur’s suit- 
case and exploded at or below ground 
level in a downtown building, also are 
inefficient. Damage is localized. A crater 
500 feet across—less than two city blocks 
—might be expected. “Major physical 
damage would be confined to an area not 
more than 1,000 feet in radius.” Destruc- 
tion and deaths, over all, would be far 
less than from an air burst overhead. 

4. Atomic dust, the theory that radio- 
active particles could be sprayed over a 
city without a bomb explosion, is dis- 
counted too. Compared with the flash of 
radioactivity emitted by an atom-bomb 
burst, effectiveness of fission products is 
very small. Moreover: “The effective dis- 
persal of a radioactive dust of fission 
products would require excessively large 
amounts to be deposited accurately in the 
target area. The difficulties involved in 
this procedure appear to be out of pro- 
portion to the results that might be ob- 
tained. Because of decay, such materials 
could not be stockpiled, a disadvantage 
so great as to make radioactive warfare 
unlikely.” 

5. Radioactivity from an atomic ex- 
plosion may be deadly as far as about 
4,000 feet from the burst. Yet, in the case 
of an air burst, radioactivity is not lasting 
enough to be dangerous to rescue workers 
coming in after the explosion. Nor is 
radioactivity left by water from an un- 
derwater burst necessarily permanent. 
Contaminated buildings are likely to be 
safe within a year. Most contaminated 
ships from Bikini were destroyed, not be- 
cause of lasting radioactivity, but because 
they were outmoded and not worth de- 
contaminating. 

6. Air bursts, such as the explosions 
over Hiroshima and Nagasaki, are the 
biggest danger to U. S. cities. New York’s 
downtown area is the most. vulnerable 
spot. Death toll there could reach 200,- 
000 people from one bomb. Near the 
burst, sides of skyscrapers would be 
blown out, together with the people in 
the upper stories. Skyscraper construc- 
tion, with light walls over a steel frame- 
work, offers little protection from radio- 
activity. At least an hour’s warning would 
be needed for evacuation of this area. 
Nonetheless, “directly under the center 


of the blast, people in the subways would” 
be unaffected either by the blast or by 
the radiation. They would be perfectly } 
safe.” 

Cities like New York, in spite of their | 
subway shelters, are “cities of the past.” 
An atom-bomb burst could “make sky. | 
scrapers into virtual ‘radiation cells’ jn 
which people would be irradiated like 
bees in a hive.” Even cities such as Chi- 
cago, with fewer skyscrapers, could be 
deadly. “A single bomb detonated over 
the Civic Opera House would do an 
effective job of knocking out the Loop,” 
Casualties would be only slightly less, 

Where best targets are and where 
danger of atomic attack is greatest in 
U.S. are described by Dr. Lapp in some 
detail. Any city with more than 100,000 
population, he finds, is vulnerable. Best 
targets, however, are where the concen- 
tration of people and industries is highest 
per square mile. New York has 21,0007 
people to each mile. Los Angeles, in con: 
trast, has only 3,000 people per mile, is a’ 
relatively poor target. 

Most strategic city targets are those in | 
Northeastern and North Central U.§, 
This area, from New York to Chicago, is 
the center of war industry. Detroit is’ 
vulnerable because of its vast industrial 
concentration, Northern New Jersey for’ 
its oil refineries, Akron for its rubber 
production, Pittsburgh and Youngstown 
for their steel, Schenectady for electrical- 7 
machine construction, Wilmington for its” 
chemicals, Washington for its Pentagon, 
center of the nation’s armed services. 

Inland cities may have the advantage 
of advance warning. “The more time an 
attacking bomber must spend inside our 
borders before reaching its target, the 
better our chances for detection and in- 
terception. On this basis alone, St. 
Louis is a less desirable target than 
Cleveland; Louisville less than Roches- 
ter.” 

Defense against the atom, how- 
ever, may be achieved in part. Under- 
ground cities or factories are not the 
answer, Dr. Lapp explains. They would 
be far too expensive. But an adequate 
warning system, plus inexpensive shel- 
ters, may cut casualties by 90 per cent. 
Gradual redesigning of U. S. cities could’ 
provide even better protection. 

What you need fo survive an atom- 
bomb burst, as an individual, is a win- 
dowless shield against the pressure and | 
radioactivity of the explosion. Lead 
shelters are best, but expensive. Six feet | 
of earth, preferably moist earth, gives 
just as good protection. Most practical 
means of protection in cities is a system 
of concrete shelters. 

Thickness of the concrete needed 
varies with distance from the explosion. 
As close as 1,000 feet, a 32-inch concrete 
slab will insure survival. At 2,000 feet, 
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%) inches of concrete is sufficient. At 
4000 feet, only 6 inches of concrete is 
mecessary, While, at 5,000 feet from the 
burst, no shelter is needed for survival 
from the explosion itself. 
Redesigning of U.S. cities over a 10 
9 20-year period, however, is pictured 
as the best insurance for survival of fac- 
Wories, business areas and homes in 
fomic war. Idea here, as the chart 
shows, is to spread out urban areas so 
hat one or two bombs cannot destroy 
ital portions of the city. The present 
homb cannot damage areas as much as 
three miles from its burst. So segments 
if each planned city are to be about 
Hhree miles apart, presenting a poor tar- 
wet for one bomb. 
| No subsidy is proposed to bring about 
this dispersal. Each city, instead, is urged 
Mo draw up its own master plan for 
$preading out. Expansion of industry and 
=. developments then is expected to 
Miollow that plan voluntarily as a means of 
self-protection. 
| What the bomb can’t do, however, 
is as important to U.S. planners as the 
bomb’s dangers. As a weapon, the atom’s 
power is too great for some uses, much 
too limited for others. The bomb’s limita- 
Hions are described by Dr. Lapp as these: 
4 1. Against a land attack, the bomb 
% worth little. It can stop troops and 
Manks on only a few thousand yards of a 
ont that may be hundreds of miles 
pacross. Its power is great compared with 
fother bombs, but doesn’t compare, for 
example, with the power of tornadoes or 
earthquakes. The San Francisco earth- 


quake, for one, produced 100,000 times ° 


$ much energy as an atom bomb. 
Furthermore, high cost of the bomb in 
Materials and skilled man power will 
Mharply limit the supply of bombs avail- 
fable in wartime. 
| 2. Against ships, submarines, other 
fsmall targets, power of the bomb is too 
pgreat for use. No small atomic bomb can 
fhe made. Those of present size are too 
Mostly to use against these individual tar- 
gets. This applies, as well, to most mili- 
plary installations. 
| 3. Against air attacks, too; power of 
the bomb is wasted. Only practical means 
fof stopping an enemy bombing attack 
with the atom is to destroy enemy stock- 
Mpiles of bombs and planes on the ground, 
fand dispersal would make even this of 
doubtful value. 

Real story of the atom, now emerging, 
fthus is to have a profound effect on U. S. 
»planning in the period ahead. The bomb 
"no longer appears to be the “absolute 
"weapon” that is was once pictured. Yet 
its true dangers, becoming apparent at 
this time, are to have a wide influence on 
future expansion programs of business 
and the future appearance of cities that 
men live in all over the U. S. 
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What the Navy Is Getting 
In Its 65,000-Ton Carrier 


Floating air bases to launch 
atomic attacks now enter into 
U. S. defense plans. Start on 
Navy’s giant carrier sets a trend. 

World's biggest ship, to be fin- 
ished in 1952, can mount air at- 
tacks around the world. It can 
outspeed the Queen Mary. 

New carrier will generate a 
third of the power of Hoover 
Dam, cradle 20 or more B-29s, 
serve as home nest for A-bombs. 


A super aircraft carrier, after being 
argued about for months, is to be built 
by the U.S. Navy. When it is com- 
pleted in 1952, at an estimated cost of 
$189,000,000, this country will have a 
floating base from which planes ca- 
pable of carrying atomic bombs can 
be launched. 

The keel for the United States—the 
new carrier's name—now is laid. Congress 
has authorized $124,000,000 for its con- 
struction, but there still seems to be some 
doubt as to whether President Truman 
will permit its completion. Nevertheless, 
the Navy is starting construction with a 
$9,000,000 appropriation and expects 
more as work proceeds. 

What the Navy is getting is the biggest 
capital ship ever planned. It will be able 
to carry 20 or more B-29 bombers—the 
type used to bomb Japan in the closing 
stages of the war—and can carry those 
bombers within 1,700 miles of any point 
on earth. Navy engineers, in fact, say 
there is no reason why the supercarrier 
could not carry the giant B-36 bombers, 
but they doubt that planes of this size 
would be needed from a carrier base. 

By the time the carrier is completed, 
the Navy expects to have a new type of 
plane available. This will be a 100,000- 
pound, four-engine plane capable of a 
speed of 450 to 500 miles an hour. The 
range of these planes is expected to be 
from 1,500 to 2,000 miles. 

The supercarrier will be able to ac- 
commodate 20 or more of these planes 
and deliver them within striking distance 
of almost any target in the world. Be- 
cause of the range of its planes, the 
carrier, as a moving air base, is expected 
to be difficult to detect and to be virtual- 
ly insured against surprise attack. 
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The carrier now being built also is 
expected to be strong defensively. Its 
heavily armored flight deck is reported 
to be able to withstand attacks from 
ordinary bombs or rockets. Its numerous 
watertight compartments are expected 
to keep the carrier afloat if struck by 
several torpedoes. An atom bomb, well 
aimed, might sink it. 

However, Navy officials point out that, 
in the last three years of World War II, 
no big carrier was sunk. 

The ship itself will dwarf any fighting 
vessel now afloat. Its weight-is planned 
at 65,000 displacement tons—20,000 tons 
more than the heaviest carrier now in 
the fleet, and more than twice as large 
as carriers of the Essex class, the principal 
carriers of the last war. The over-all 
length is to be 1,090 feet, about 100 feet 
longer than the biggest carrier now in 
service. The width of 130 feet will be too 
much to negotiate the Panama Canal. 

The ship will have a speed of 30 to 
40 knots, or approximately 35 to 45 miles 
an hour. That compares favorably with 
the speed of present-day destroyers and 
is about 15 miles an hour faster than the 
Queen Mary usually averages. The car- 
rier’s speed is much greater than modern 
submarines can maintain for any length 
of time, although new-type submarines 
can hold such speeds for brief periods. 

The flight deck of the ship will be 
completely flat. The usual “island” on 
the starboard side of carriers is to be 
eliminated on the United States. This 
will enable planes of almost any size to 
take off and land, since the wingspread 
of a plane will not have to be narrow 
enough to squeeze by an island. 

Operation of the carrier will be 
directed from below decks. Radar, radio 
and telescopes are to be used to navigate 
the vessel and direct the planes. The 
ship’s power plant will have a generating 
capacity equal to a third of Hoover 
Dam. It will contain more steel than the 
Empire State Building. 

The vessel also will have four catapults 
for launching planes—one on each side of 
the ship and two on the bow. Carriers 
of the Midway class, largest now in use, 
have two forward catapults, but they 
cannot be used at the same time. For- 
ward catapults on the new carrier can 
be operated at the same time, while the 
others operate on a staggered schedule. 
Some of the planes will be able to take 
off without catapult aid, some using jet- 
assisted take-off. 
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HE'S STARTED To WORK 
ON THAT SUPERCARRIER 














—Berryman in Washington Star 
THE ARGUMENT CONTINUES 
On a giant deck, a giant bomber? 


Four elevators are to be installed in 
the United States for hoisting and lower- 
ing planes between the flight deck and 
the hangar decks. Midway class carriers 
have only three elevators. Altogether, 
the new carrier is expected to be able to 
launch a squadron of aircraft in a third 
the time launching now requires. 

The carrier also is to use the latest 
radar-controlled devices to detect ap- 
proaching planes and rockets. Antiair- 
craft guns, also radar-controlled, are ex- 
pected to be able to pick off these attack- 
ing forces before they are able to reach 
the ship. 

A movable base for giant bombers 
will result when the new carrier is com- 
pleted. More carriers of the same type 
would provide a network of air bases 
that could be maneuvered close to enemy 
targets, or withdrawn to safer positions 
as tactical plans shifted. Navy officials 
believe that in the new supercarrier they 
have found a vessel that not only guar- 
antees command of the seas, but offers 
command of the air as well. 
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WHY UNIONS LOST IN CONGRESS 


Leaders Blame Mr. Truman, Cabinet, Selves 


Union leaders are talking of 
the 81st Congress as the one that 
got away, are getting set for the 
next election. 

New labor law is not to be 
what labor expected. Minimum 
wage, social security, all big 
labor targets are in trouble. 

Looking about to fix the 
blame, labor men scatter their 
fire, criticize Mr. Truman, the 
Cabinet, Congress, themselves. 


Labor leaders, aware at last that 
they will not get much more from 
the 81st Congress which they thought 
they had elected than they got from 
the one they defeated, are trying to 
figure out what hit them. 

Overconfidence is the answer that some 
come up with. They say they expected 
too much of Congress. These say the 
early ideas that labor would control the 
8ist Congress were only an illusion, that 
no such control ever existed. Others 
still profess high hopes of getting 
from Congress most of the things 
that labor wants. 

But, as it stands, the changes in 
the Taft-Hartley law will not be 
what labor expected. The mini- 
mum-wage measure is in trouble 
and the increase may not be as 
large as labor wanted. Social-secur- 
ity expansion is caught in a row. 
Public housing will not be on the 
scale that labor thought it would get. 

To find out what is the reaction 
of the leaders of labor to the situa- 
tion, editors of U. S. News & World 
Report interviewed a group of the 
top men in the labor movement. 
The effort was to learn what they 
blame for their defeats in Congress. 
Why do they not control this Con- 
gress that many thought they 
elected? Their stories were frank 
and revealing. 

Mr. Truman to blame? Sev- 
eral of them agreed bluntly that the 
“Fair Deal” program proposed by 
President Truman—which embodies 

many of labor’s own ideas—is bog- 
ging down and that the big effort 


can. A few are inclined to blame Mr. Tru- 
man and the strategy of his leaders, which 
put civil rights ahead of other parts of his 
program in the Senate. 

But others defend Mr. Truman. One 
says flatly that the President has shown 
vigor and courage, that he has fought 
honestly and sincerely to carry out his 
campaign pledges. Nor does this man 
blame the new members of Congress. 
These, too, have stood with labor, he says. 

This man says the trouble rests with 
the same coalition that has ruled Congress 
ever since the first term of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. He says the Democratic Party 
has a symbolic, not an actual, majority in 
both houses of Congress. And he says not 
all Southern Democrats, or all Northern 
Republicans, are bad from the point of 
view of labor. He points hopefully to new 
liberals among the Southern Democrats 
and to so-called “Young Turks” among 
the Republicans. 

In analyzing the results of the election, 
this man says what labor won was not a 
real victory, but a holding action. He says 
labor did not win a liberal Congress; it 
simply prevented Congress from moving 
to the right of the point occupied by the 








through the rest of this Congress 
will be to save as much of it as they 
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—Carlisle in New York Herald-Tribune 


‘A BIT DIFFICULT TO DELIVER’ 


80th Congress. Consequently, labor can- 
not hope for too much of its legislation 
from this Congress. He thinks labor must 
move forward in 1950 from the point that 
it reached in 1948. 

Cabinet troubles. Others are not so 
willing to acquit the Administration of all 
blame in the present situation. One man 
who is leading the labor drive on Capitol 
Hill says there has been a definite failure 
on the part of some Cabinet officers to 
head up the drive for Administration 
legislation. 

In the triply divided situation of labor 
—with the AFL moving in one direction, 
CIO in another, and United Mine Work- 
ers picking its own path—this man holds 
it is the duty of the Labor Department to 
correlate the work of the union leaders. 
He thinks the Labor Department should 
lead the way, that the unions should fill 
in the program mapped out by the De- 
partment. During the first three months 
of the present Congress, he says, the De- 
partment failed to do this. 

The cénsequence was, this man de- 
clares, that labor’s presentation of its 
case for various pieces of legislation 
was piecemeal and scattered. But, he 
says, at the same time, business 
lobbyists were showing a remark- 
able co-ordination of work in pre- 
senting their side of the case. He says 
he does not know how this hap- 
pened; suggests that it may have 
been through thought transference. 

This situation is changing now, 
however, this leader says. Through 
the Labor Department, various 
phases of union activity are being 
co-ordinated to achieve a certain 
unity in the labor drive upon Con- 
gress. He suggests that the co-ordi- 
nation is improving the prospects 
for labor legislation from Congress. 
But even so the legislation is likely 
to fall short of what labor wants. 

Patronage. One leader who 
knows the situation well says that 
no remedy has been found. for the 
patronage situation. He says that 
ordinarily one of the biggest in- 
ducements a President can offer to 
members of Congress for votes on 
legislation is jobs. But, he adds, 
Mr. Truman finds himself singular- 
ly bereft of patronage inducements. 

Several explanations are sug- 
gested for this. The Democrats 
have been in power for 16 years 
and all the choice places were oc- 
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‘MIGHTY CASEY WAS ADVANCING TO THE BAT’ 


cupied when Mr. Truman was re-elected. 
There was no great turnover. Moreover, 
most of the jobs now are covered by Civil 
Service and are not available for distribu- 
tion as patronage. And, in a time of full 
employment, private industry pays more 
than does Government service. Thus, the 
President has trouble finding men to take 
the jobs he has to offer. 

The congressional picture. In spite 
of the fact that their program is being 
whittled down, many labor leaders are 
not too pessimistic in their view of Con- 
gress. They will take what they can get 
and fight for more. 

An outline of labor’s hopes from the 
81st Congress, given by one leader, goes 
like this: passage of a 75-cent-an-hour 
minimum wage, with some extension of 
coverage; large alterations in the Taft- 
Hartley Act, with a fighting chance for 
outright repeal; new housing legislation; 
some broadening of social security; fed- 
eral aid for education. This, he says, is a 
minimum. He hopes for more. 

The real heat from labor is just being 
brought to bear on Congress now, this 
leader says. He adds that the adverse 
trend in Congress already had been es- 
tablished before unions began to call 
upon their members to write to Con- 
gressmen. The union letters are piling up 
steadily now. And delegations of union 
members are marching regularly on 
Washington. 

Overconfidence. This delay was 
caused by a jubilant overconfidence that 
caught labor after the election. The un- 
ions were caught by the same disease 
after the campaign that had gripped the 
Republicans during the campaign. 

Two labor leaders with long experience 
in Washington say their postelection 
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—From National CIO News 


THE LABOR PRESS COMMENTS: 














-From United Automobile ‘*Worker’’ 


‘THIS STUFF OUGHT 
TO BE REMOVED—YAWN!’ 


analyses indicated that a clear majority 
in both houses of the 81st Congress origi- 
nally had voted to override Mr. Truman’s 
veto of the Taft-Hartley bill; but their 
unions ignored this. The best-informed 
labor men say the 81st Congress is very 
little different from those that have been 
here since 1938. 

All of .this was ignored, however, in 
the postelection days. Labor leaders say 
their members forgot that, except for 
the early days of the depression, the late 
Franklin D. Roosevelt never had com- 
plete control of Congress. He usually had 
to fight for what he got from Congress, 
and got much less than he asked. 

In this forgetfulness, labor leaders 


—From Railroad Brotherhoods’ ‘‘Labor’’ 


‘BUT IT'S THE SAME OLD DUMMY’ 


say, their men simply sat back and waited 
for Congress to act. They did not apply 
heat. Neither did Mr. Truman or his Ad- 
ministration. But the opposition did. And 
the lines stiffened against labor. One 
labor leader says that it was not until 
after the filibuster battle over a change 
in Senate rules that many labor men be-| 
gan to wake up to the real situation. By 
that time, the Truman program was in 
deep trouble. 

The 82d Congress is the one that 
labor leaders now are aiming at. They 
say they will fight to salvage as much of 
their program as they can from the 81st 
Congress. But the big push will come in 
1950 and the years ahead. 

Most of the labor leaders are busy now, 
in speech after speech to their members 
across the country, emphasizing the need 
for workers to get out and vote in 1950. 
An especial target in that campaign is 
Senator Robert A. Taft, of Ohio, a co- 
author of the Taft-Tartley Act. (See 
page 36.) 

The AFL, the CIO and some of the big 
independent unions are busy grooming 
their political organizations for the cam- 
paign that still is a year away. They are 
expanding their memberships, trying to 
bring their activities down to the precinct 
level, and organizing to get out the vote. 

In addition, AFL is starting a new 
weekly newspaper. Plans are _ being 
worked out by the unions for new radio 
programs. And, in this field of politics, 
labor leaders are seeking—and sometimes 
achieving—unity. 

The labor leaders say they want a real 
control over the next Congress. They 
have no illusions about the difficulties of 
obtaining such control. But this is their 
avowed goal. 
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Before choosing any printing paper... . 


kat deuclevatr 


Look at Levelcoat... 
for brightness 


Should the product you picture in 
your new catalog sizzle? Should it 
sparkle with sales appeal? Then make 
it come alive—against the setting of 
lustrous Levelcoat* printing paper. 
Yes, Levelcoat papers are brilliant 
from the body fiber out —brighter be- 
cause they’re whiter than ever! 


Look at Levelcoat... 
for smoothness 


Smooth as richest country cream, the 
flowed-on surface of Levelcoat is a tri- 
umph of precision manufacture. Test 
it. Print with it. Let the smoother 
surface of Levelcoat give you smooth- 
er, truer press impressions ream after 
ream, run after run, 


Look at Levelcoat .... 
for printability 
Meyer, Ditton & Walshon | Printers and advertisers alike depend 
First in sports equipment on the printability of Levelcoat for 
since 1898 the smooth, trouble-free production of 
uniformly beautiful work. Let this out- 
standing Levelcoat quality produce 
— finer results for you, too. Give your 

; AAO printing the Levelcoat lift! 


asic Se 
— amma 


Illustrated here is a typical use of Levelcoat*, not an actual booklet 


wv a To he ee 
4 oO CLE Cottl Levelcoat* printing papers are 


made in these grades: Trufect*, 


Co CS 
kK ver 
AT LE PRINTING PAPERS Multifect*, and Rotofect*. 


| Kimberly KIMBERLY CLARK CORPORATION, NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


*T.M. REG.U.S. PAT. OFF, 





TO PORTSMOUTH 


THE GREAT COAL FIELD SECTION 


OF THE Lean of. Plenty 


PAK ewWEFIELO 
(oon 


< TO 
ROANOKE 


Is Your Neighbor When You Locate 
Your Plant in the Land of Plenty 


If coal serves you, this rich section in the Land and many branches. 
of Plenty* is a good neighbor for your new plant. No matter where you locate in the 
The Norfolk and Western Railway can tell you Land of Plenty, the world’s finest: Bitu- 
ei — this region can fit into your plant minous coal is readily available to your 
ocation plans. plant. The N. & W. owns nearly 50,000 
"i In ages eet Peneanet vs of sturdy coal cars of varied capacity and a 
"a8 peo “igs e ee Bie en go a fleet of powerful, modern locomotives, and 
ieaiiiades ak, tn ae phi hauls an average of more than 50,000,000 tons 
ee ils eenihean chgmeabrammnests Aer of coal a year. This railroad is equipped to 
industriel, déesestic aad by-product deliver coal to your factory, in any volume, swiftly 
uses. Located in southwestern Vir- and efficiently , z 
ginia, southern West Virginia If you are interested in a desirable plant site in 
or near the Coal Field Section, write to the Industrial 


and eastern Kentucky, in the 
heart of the railway’s terri- and Agricultural Department, Drawer U-205, Norfolk 


tory, this coal empire is served and Western Railway, Roanoke, Va. Factory location 

by the N. & W.’s main line specialists of this department and the railroad’s coal 
experts are qualified by years of experience to help 
you analyze the facts. 


iW 
and. Western 
RAILWAY 


* The Land of Plenty — the six great states served by 
the Norfolk and Western — Virginia, West Virginia, 
Ohio, North Carolina, Maryland and Kentucky. 
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Free Medicine—How Much? 


Problem Now Is the Choice of a Program 


Medical care for everybody is 
being sought by Congress. Dif- 
ferences are over methods, not 


the goal. 
Truman plan is for U. $. Gov- 


ernment to take over, force most 
people in. Taft plan leaves it to 
the States. Hill plan leaves medi- 
cal care in private hands, with 
Government helping out. 

Any system, once adopted, 
means higher costs, big new out- 
lays of tax money to set up a 
broader health program. 


A search is starting in Congress for 
some way to assure medical care for 
everybody. At the end of the search, 
maybe in 1950, there will be new 
forms of subsidies aimed at providing 
better health services for all. 

More money almost surely is to be 
handed out for building hospitals and 
clinics. Insurance plans that help indi- 
viduals meet their hospital and medical 
bills on a private basis are tc be encour- 
aged, possibly subsidized outright. 

Medical students and medical schools 
probably will get federal aid. Funds are 
expected for free physical examinations 
in schools, for county health units, for 
medical research on a broader scale. 
But compulsory health insurance, fi- 
nanced by direct taxes on individuals and 
employers, seems improbable now. 

The arguments now starting over 
the extent and methods of Government 
medical aids are to center around three 
conflicting plans. The accompanying 
table shows what each plan offers: 

The Truman plan for compulsory 
health insurance goes far toward a com- 
plete system of guaranteed medical care 
such as state medicine provides in 
Britain. Nearly everybody is to be in- 
sured, under this plan, and everybody 
with any income is to pay a tax, if the 
plan is approved. Medical care as out- 
lined, is designed to meet all the ordi- 
nary hazards of life. 

The Taft plan, by contrast, leaves the 
health problem up to the States for the 
most part. Senator Taft (Rep.), of Ohio, 
and his supporters want no federal tax, no 
compulsion on the individual to take part 
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in a system of public medical care. (See 
page 36.) 

The Hill plan, offered by Senator Hill 
(Dem.), of Alabama, does not go as far 
as the Taft proposal. This is the plan that 
gets the most support from doctors. It 
limits the Federal Government to paying 
part of the cost for extending voluntary 
health insurance to people who cannot af- 
ford that protection. 

Any compromise in the fight over these 
three plans is almost certain to provide 
at the least for big federal subsidies in 
some new fields. It is widely assumed in 
Congress that the Government is going 
into business of assuring medical care for 
everyone. The big debate is over how far 
and how fast the Government is to move. 

At this time, Congress is showing 
the most interest in these four major ob- 
jectives: 

More hospitals. The U.S. has about 
1,019,000 general-hospital beds, not 
counting Government hospitals for vet- 
erans and the armed forces. The Federal 
Security Agency says the country needs 


about 900,000 more. Many Congressmen 
are impressed with the case for expand- 
ing hospital and clinical facilities, espe- 
cially in rural areas. 

A start already is being made, under 
the Hospital Construction Act of 1946. 
Senator Hill was coauthor of that Act. It 
provides $375,000,000 in federal money 
to States and cities, for paying one third 
of the cost of new hospitals or improve- 
ments. About 750 projects are approved 
so far. They will add about 37,000 beds 
to the civilian hospitals—about 4 per cent 
of the number needed, as FSA figures it. 

The Taft plan proposes to double the 
federal money available for hospitals. The 
Truman Administration wants to embark 
on an even more ambitious hospital- 
building program in areas where facilities 
are lacking, thqugh it is cutting down on 
the veterans’ hospital program. An official 
study suggested that the States and the 
Federal Government ought to spend on 
new hospitals about $485,000,000 a year, 
split evenly between them, for the next 
10 years. Actual building is to be on a 





® Truman Plan 


limited dental treatment; 


$6,000,000,000 a year. 


® Taft Plan 


® Hill Plan 





U. S. HEALTH AIDS: CONFLICTING PLANS IN CONGRESS 


(Sponsored by Senators Murray, Wagner, Pepper, Chavez, Taylor, 
McGrath and Humphrey and Representatives Dingell and Biemiller.) 


Health insurance, compulsory for nearly everybody, to start July 1, 1951. Workers, 
employers each pay 1% per cent pay-roll tax on first: $4,800 of wages; self- 
employed pay up to 3 per cent on net income up to $4,800. 

Medical care, at no additional cost, to include: examinations, doctors’ visits; 
60 days’ 
X-ray, ambulance service; expensive medicines, hearing aids, wheel chairs, eye- 
glasses, crutches and other special appliances. 

Federal subsidies for medical schools, students, local health units, 
construction, rural doctors, etc. Estimated cost of health-insurance benefits: about 


(Sponsored by Senators Taft, Smith of New Jersey, Donnell.) 


No compulsory insurance, no special tax. People unable to pay all costs of 
medical care are offered required medical aid free from State health agencies. 
Federal Government to split costs with States, up to certain limits. 

Federal subsidies for medical schools, free examinations of schodl children 
and free treatment of needy children, grants for local hospital construction, etc. 
Federal costs: about $1,817,000,000 in five years. 


(Sponsored by Senators Hill, O’Conor, Withers, Aiken, Morse. 
Also endorsed, in substance, by many State medical associations.) 


State health agencies to pay ali or part of monthly premiums charged by 
voluntary health-insurance plans, for people unable to meet costs. Eligible plans 
limited to those providing hospitalization, diagnostic service. General medical 
care, office calls, home nursing not included. Federal Government to split costs 
with States, and encourage expansion of State public-health programs. No special 
taxes, all participation voluntary. Estimate of costs not available. 


hospitalization; home-nursing, laboratory, 


hospital 

















BRITISH PATIENTS: 





IN HOSPITAL WAITING ROOM, IN DENTAL CLINIC 
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... the rush for medical care has boosted costs 40 per cent more than expected in first 9 months of the socialized program 


much smaller scale, according to present 
congressional plans. 

More doctors. Proposals to expand 
medical schools attract widespread in- 
terest and support in Congress, too, The 
feeling is that the medical profession is 
too limited, the supply of new doctors 
too small, to furnish medical service on 
the scale the public now demands, 

The 12 States with the most doctors, 
in ratio to population, have an average of 
one physician for every 667 persons. 
Using that as a desirable national goal, 
the FSA estimates that by 1960 the U.S. 
will need 254,000 physicians. Unless 
medical training is expanded, U. S. will 
have only about 212,000 doctors at that 
time. The shortage is in training facilities. 
There are 10 to 15 applicants for every 
opening in the schools, 

The shortage of doctors for the armed 
forces stimulated talk about federal med- 
ical schools, But that idea gets scant 
support in Congress, Instead, both the 
Truman and Taft plans include federal 
bonuses for medical schools that increase 
enrollment. The Taft proposal would give 
a medical school $750 for each student 
enrolled above the average number ac- 
cepted in previous years, The Truman 
plan offers bonuses to nursing and dental 
schools also, and grants of money to med- 
ical students who need aid. 

Since the shortage of doctors is worse 
in rural areas, a number of plans are 
suggested for subsidizing incomes of 
country doctors, The hope is to attract 
more doctors away from cities. 

More research. Laboratories and re- 
search institutions are attracting con- 
gressional favor now.- These research 
agencies are taking an increasing role in 
advancing medical knowledge. The 
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Federal Government, Congress is told, is 
the only likely source for the money 
needed to keep this research alive and 
improving. 

Research may point the way to cures 
and preventive techniques that will raise 
general health and lower medical costs. 
Some startling developments in cancer 
and heart research just announced were 
financed in part by federal grants. With 
this in mind, Congress is expected to 
loosen the purse strings for bigger and 
better research projects in the future. 

The armed forces already maintain 
sizable medical-research programs. The 
Atomic Energy Commission’s distribu- 
tion of isotopes is a tremendous aid for 
medical research provided at federal 
expense. Direct federal contributions 
through Public Health Service labora- 
tories and contracts with outside groups 
are due to rise. By 1960, federal ex- 
penditures in this field may be from 
$80,000,000 to $100,000,000 a year. 

More preventive medicine. Periodic 
medical and dental examinations of all 
school children, at federal expense 
where necessary, is held to be a certainty 
for the future. The Taft plan, for ex- 
ample, offers $35,000,000 a year for 
grants to States for this purpose, with 
money available for free medical treat- 
ment of children whose parents are un- 
able to pay. Such examinations are pro- 
vided autématically for everybody under 
the all-inclusive Truman plan. 

Emphasis on diagnostic clinics, where 
diseases can be found and treated in 
early stages, also appears in nearly all 
proposed health programs. Similarly, 
these plans usually provide money for 
extending county health services. More 
than 40 per cent of all counties in the 


U.S. have no general hospitals, or have 
substandard ones. In 1,200 counties, 
with nearly a fourth of the U.S. popula- 
tion, there is no public health depart- 
ment, or only part-time health officers. 

Congress is determined, apparently, 
to pour federal money into local health 
activities. But there is a strong demand 
that State governments bear some of the 
load. In 1946, eleven States made no 
contribution to support of local health 
units. The contribution of the 37 States 
that did aid local health services aver- 
aged 3 cents for every individual in the 
population served. Officials say adequate 
local health services cost about $1.50 
per capita. 

Enormous costs of medical care are 
what frighten Congress. 

Under the Truman plan, costs are 
estimated to range from $3,000,000,000 
to $6,000,000,000 a year. Costs may rise 
to $18,000,000,000 a year, according to 
American Medical Association. 

Britain's experience shows that esti- 
mates can be unreliable. There, social- 
ized medicine has cost 40 per cent more 
than expected in the first 9 months, and 
expenses are due to rise for the next 5 
to 10 years. One reason why British costs 
exceeded estimates was that people took 
advantage of the chance to fill medical 
needs long accumulated. Optical firms. 
for example, are selling 1,500,000 more 
pairs of spectacles a year than in peak 
prewar times. 

Compulsory health insurance, modeled 
on the British system, has slight chance 
for congressional approval at this time. 
even the Administration’s spokesmen say. 
But it is taken for granted that larger 
federal subsidies for medical care are in 
the offing. 
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ABC’S OF THE BUSINESS CYCLE 


What to Expect as Boom Tapers Off for U. S. 


Turn of the business cycle is 


started. Shift, now under way, 
carries business wheel from top 
of a boom toward a slump. 

Movement is in traditional pat- 
tern: boom, to decline, to depres- 
sion, to recovery, back to boom. 

But Government is coming in 
this time. Idea is to slow the turn 
with price supports, Social Secur- 
ity, big spending to keep up busi- 
ness momentum. 


The business cycle at this time ap- 
pears to be in the midst of a definite 
turn. The turn is from boom to decline, 
raising the question of how far that 


Costs of doing business went up. 
Wages of factory workers rose from an 
average of $1.14 an hour in the last 
quarter of 1946 to $1.38 in January of 
this year, Raw-materia! costs, measured 
by the daily price index of 25 sensitive 
commodities, rose by nearly 50 per cent 
between October, 1946, and November, 
1947. Gradually the productivity of 
labor fell off. Management became less 
efficient. High-cost plants and machinery, 
once thought obsolete, were brought into 
use, 

Selling prices were raised, to offset 
increased costs. Incomes kept pace. Then, 
for a time, prices went ahead even faster 
than costs. Speculation became wide- 
spread, especially in commodities and 
real estate. Eventually, prices were bid 
up to levels that could not be held. 

Spending by business firms also ex- 


1948, many business firms found it nec- 
essary to cut prices in order to move 
their goods. 

Profit margins came under increasing 
pressure, as selling prices declined and 
costs stayed up. Bank loans and deposits 
had been at a maximum, but lenders and 
borrowers began to show caution, check- 
ing the rise in the money supply and 
starting a downturn. 

Thus, through increased costs and 
prices, excessive spending, resistance of 
customers, and pressure on profits, this 
latest boom generated trouble for itself. 
As all booms do, sooner or later, it showed 
signs of wearing out, 

A declining phase of the cycle now 
appears to be setting in, What typically 
happens in such a phase is shown in the 
Pictogram. a 

Commodity prices often are first to 

break. In the present period, the 





decline will go. 

Prices, production, incomes, em- 
ployment, all are down from their 
boom-period tops and_ showing 
signs that the turn “of the cycle in 
business will carry them still lower. 
Business cycles are always turning. 
Economic forces at work generate 
booms that generate maladjust- 
ments that then lead to declines 
that tend to turn toward depression, 
And recessions or depressions in 
themselves produce readjustments 
that lead to recovery. 

The turn, to date, is from boom 
to moderate decline. In this period, 
the Government is moving in to 
interfere with the turning of the 
cycle or to cushion its effects, Farm 
prices, in falling, meet supports. 
Social Security payments protect 
some incomes, Aid to Europe and 
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price index of the sensitive com- 
modities—including farm products, 
metals and other raw materials— 
has been falling most of the time 
since November, 1947. The av- 
erage of all wholesale prices kept 
on rising till late last summer, then 
turned downward and now is 7 
per cent below the peak. 

Buyers of goods, as they see 
prices going down, tend to wait for 
further declines. The recent busi- 
ness picture has afforded striking 
examples of this tendency, in the 
markets for scrap steel, household 
appliances and used cars, 

Businessmen, with sales volume 
shrinking, then decide that their 
costs are too high and start to re- 
trench. Workers are laid off and 
/ others are employed only part time. 
High-cost plants are closed. Econ- 











armament-making keep spending 
high. 

The Pictogram on pages 22 and 
23, however, shows some of the “natur- 
al” forces that produce cycles and that 
cause one phase to lead into another, 
without regard to Government action. 

The boom now tapering off has been 
marked by many of the trends that have 
characterized such periods in the past. 
Production, prices, trade, profits and 
incomes all reached new peaks. But, 
even while the economy was humming 
along at maximum speed, some of its 
parts were getting out of line with 
one another, making a slowdown in- 
evitable. 
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Goldberg in New York San 


‘THE REAL CONTROL’ 


ceeded rates that could be maintained. 
Inventory pipe lines began filling up, and 
business inventories, which had totaled 
less than $40,000,000,000 late in 1946, 
were nearly $55,000,000,000 by January, 
1949, Expenditures for plant and equip- 
ment, over the same two years, went from 
an annual rate of $15,000,000,000 to 
more than $21,000,000,000. 

Markets, however, were beginning to 
narrow, as prices rose. Urgent needs of 
consumers were satisfied, and they re- 
sisted the higher prices. Instead, they 
increased their savings. By the end of 


omies of various kinds are prac- 
ticed. Eventually wages may be 
cut. 

Currently the number of unemployed 
exceeds 3,000,000. In March alone, fac- 
tory employment dropped 150,000, when 
a seasonal rise would have been normal. 
Factory workers, on the average, are 
employed only 38.9 hours a week, com- 
pared with 40.7 late in 1947. Average 
wage rates, however, are holding firm at 
$1.38 an hour. 

Plant expansion slows down and 
buying for inventory tends to stop. Al- 
ready, in this period, the annual rate of 
expenditures for plant and equipment has 
fallen $3,000,000,000 since January. In- 
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ventories no longer are being built up as 
a hedge against a further price rise. 

Profits are squeezed more and more, 
as the decline goes on. In industry, the 
smaller volume of sales brings higher 
overhead cost per unit of production. 
Selling prices are forced down. Firms of 
many kinds take losses on their inven- 
tories, Business failures increase. 

Such a trend to lower profits is showing 
up in the current downswing. The profit 
margins of all manufacturing industries, 
for example, fell from 7.2 cents per dol- 
lar of sales in the first quarter of 1948 to 
6.9 cents in the third quarter. In some 
lines, like textiles, lumber, furniture and 
paper, the squeeze on profit margins has 
been especially severe. Business failures, 
only 368 in the last quarter of 1946, now 
are five times as numerous as they were. 

Month by month, the business decline 
has deepened. Whether it goes on into a 
severe recession may depend on what the 
Government does, in respect to taxes, 
spending, protection of workers’ income, 
support of farm prices, and other ele- 
ments affecting business. 

A recession, even without Govern- 
ment action, can be expected to generate 
the forces of recovery, if history repeats. 
In that phase, too, the Pictogram illus- 
trates what normally happens. 

Bargains again tempt buyers and spec- 
ulators. Costs of doing business remain 
low. Outlays for wages and raw ma- 
terials are at rock bottom. Labor and 
management become more efficient, and 
only the most modern plants are in use. 
Spending, for a time, stays below needs 
of both business firms and consumers. 

These factors open the way to new prof- 
its. Investment gradually increases, con- 
sumers resume spending and_ recovery 
starts. 

Recovery, once begun, usually swings 
the cycle on toward full prosperity, or 
possibly another boom. 

Demand for goods revives. With prices 
moving upward, both consumers and 
businessmen hurry to buy. Speculation 
increases. Inventories are rebuilt, Invest- 
ment is encouraged. Men and women 
who have been unemployed go back to 
work, Incomes rise, Bank loans and de- 
posits expand, The money supplv in- 
creases, Confidence becomes general. 

Cycle turns, with or without Gov- 
ernment action, are largely the result of 
economic forces constantly at work. These 
forces have swung the cycle around many 
times in the last 150 years, But they al- 
Ways appear in new combinations, and 
each cycle period is different, in both 
character and length, from those that 
have gone before. It is easy to chart the 
turns that already have happened, not 
so easy to chart those still to come. Yet 
the cycle, in its turning, gives important 
clues to what may lie ahead. 
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SPEC 


PRICES rise to offset curit 
ing costs, and more, 





COSTS go up. Wages, raw-material 
prices rise. Efficiency in production is 
neglected. High-cost plants are used. 


In prosperity 
or boom 





CONFIDENCE grows among 
lenders and borrowers. Bank 
loans and deposits expand. 


INCOMES of individuals in- 
crease. With added volume 
of sales, profits start to rise. 
SPECULATION steps up in secu- 
rities, commodities, real estate, 
as demand for goods revives. 
INVESTMENT in plant and equipment 
is encouraged by lower building costs, 
more efficient labor, cheaper materials. 
BUYERS are attracted by low 


prices, hasten to buy as prices 
go up. Inventories are rebuilt. 








Then recovery 
starts 





SPECULATION and business 
profits are at low ebb. ) 


SPENDING often is below needs, by b 
business and consumers. Inventories RAW 


rock bottom. Plant expansion is dela 
only «¢ 


cuts ¢ 
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SPECULATION takes hold in real 


estate, or commodities, or se- CONSUMERS then start to 
- offset 1 curities—sometimes all three. balk at rising prices. Demand 
more, lags. Goods begin to pile up. 





] PROFIT MARGINS start to narrow as price cutting is re- 
quired to move goods. Lenders become more cautious. 


OL 
SINeSS OVey ieee decline 
| @ 


COMMODITY prices begin to break. 





BUSINESSMEN start to re- 
trench. Some workers are laid 
off, work hours are shortened. 
High-cost plants are in trouble. 








PLANT expansion slows down. | 





BUYERS of goods hold back, 
waiting for price declines. 


PROFITS are squeezed by inventory loss- 
es, shrinking volume, lower selling 
prices. Business failures, unemployment 
rise. Lenders become supercautious. 





Ina 
recession 





BARGAINS begin to appear. 
Distress merchandise is offered. 
? Real estate prices turn down. 


LABOR productivity rises. Manage- 
ment is forced to be more efficient. 


5, by be 


ies 
eri RAW MATERIALS cost less. With 


only efficient plants operating, price 
cuts are passed on to consumers. 
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Communist Aim: All China Within Year 


Reported from SHANGHAI and WASHINGTON 


Communists are set to sweep 
China. They give themselves six 
months to a year for complete 
military victory. 

New attack comes as Nation- 
alist China is crumbling under in- 
flation. Government is losing sup- 
port of armies and public. 

U. S. policy is to sit back, see 
what happens. It means no 
new dollar aid, at this stage, for 
Chiang Kai-shek. 


War once again is taking the place 
of a search for peace in China. When 
shooting was resumed this spring it 
marked the start of the twenty-third 
consecutive year of strife for China. 

This time, however, war is taking on 
a new aspect. Chinese Communists, at 
last, think they are the strongest power 
in all China, strong enough to meet 
what remains of Nationalist China in a 
frontal assault, a drive through center. 
The Communists are showing the ability 
of their armies to move into the south 
of China, crossing the Yangtze River. 

North China and Manchuria, with rich 
natural resources and 180,000,000 peo- 
ple, already are in Communist - hands. 
South China, with about 270,000,000 
people and the bulk of the country’s 
resources, is outside Communist control. 
But South China is weak and shattered. 
Inflation is wrecking South China’s cur- 
rency for the second time. Morale among 
Nationalist troops is low. 

U. S., on the side lines, plans to 
stay there. Incidents may change U. S. 
policy, however. Trouble flared on the 
Yangtze in 1937 when an American gun- 
boat, the Panay, was attacked by Jap- 
anese. This time, British warships were 
attacked by Chinese‘ Communists on the 
Yangtze. Communists fired on the British 
ships as a symbol of defiance to the West- 
ern powers that they allege still are inter- 
fering in China. Millions of Chinese, 
ignorant of Soviet Russia’s part in Chinese 
Communism, applauded the gesture. 

American troops now in China are 
limited to 1,600 marines aboard ships of a 
small U.S. Navy task force off Shanghai. 
Most of 100 marines sent to guard the 
U. S. Embassy in Nanking have returned 
to their ships. There are 325 Americans 
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in areas controlled by Communists, in- 
cluding 13 in the Consulate of Mukden, 
Manchuria, who have not been heard 
from since November. In Nationalist 
China there are 5,031 Americans. 
American arms going to the Chinese 
Nationalists are limited to the tag ends of 
military aid now en route to the island 
of Formosa, which Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek, still the real power in National- 
ist China despite his “retirement,” is ex- 
pected to make his headquarters. Chances 
are that Chiang will get no more money 
from the U. S. for arms. U. S. Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson is opposing a pro- 





COMMUNIST MAO 
The initiative is his 


posal made in the Senate for $1,500,000,- 
000 of new aid to China. 

All in all, since V-J Day, U.S. aid to 
China has totaled $2,009,300,000, in- 
cluding $1,000,300,000 worth of military 
assistance, not counting surplus military 
equipment sold to China at bargain rates. 
Most of this aid has been used up or 
captured by Communists. What remains 
may be enough for the Nationalists to 
defend the island of Formosa auc, for a 
little while, the Canton area as well®But 
it is not enough to permit the Nationalists 
to mount a real counteroffensive. 

Influence. What influence the U.S. 
has left now that aid has dwindled, was 
at first concentrated on persuading the 
Nationalists to get together with the 
Communists on a peaceful settlement. 
Now, however, peace negotiations have 
broken down because the Communist 
terms amounted to a demand for com- 
plete surrender. The kind of coalition 
government for China that the Chinese 
Communists will accept at this stage is 


one that they can dominate completely, 

U.S. theory is that Nationalist China 
cannot be rescued at this late date, can- 
not be bolstered up with U. S. aid to win 
without the direct intervention of U.S. 
troops, leading, possibly, to war with 
Russia. A peaceful settlement is stil] what 
Washington wants. Failing such a settle- 
ment, however, the U. S. is sitting back, 
still recognizing the Nationalist Govern- 
ment, waiting, playing no active role. 
The initiative now is in the hands of the 
Chinese Communists. 

Communist timetable for the con- 
quest of China and for what comes after 
has already been set. First to publish the 
timetable, appropriately, was the Mos- 
cow newspaper Pravda. As stated in 
Pravda, Jen Pi-shi, a member of the cen- 
tral committee of the Chinese Commu- 
nist Party, set this schedule: 

Conquest of all China is to be 
completed in six months to a year. 

Reconstruction of the damage of 
22 years of war is to be accom- 
plished in three to five years. 

“Communizing” of China is to 
take 15 years. In that time the 
country, now 90 per cent agrarian, 
is to become a modern land draw- 
ing 40 per cent of its national in- 
come from industry. 

Reality, however, is likely to be quite 
different. Full-scale conquest of all 
China may turn out to be beyond the 
strength of the Communists in one year 
or in five. But the Communist leader, 
Mao Tse-tung, may be content to lop off 
rich slices in the South, cut communica- 
tions on the vitally important Yangtze 
River and wait for the rest of South 
China to wither away until the Commv- 
nists would be hailed as “liberators.” 

Communist tactics, so far, are to con- 
quer the countryside by force, leaving the 
cities behind them. The Communist 
armies in North China swirled around the 
larger cities, leaving the Nationalists with 
the problem of feeding and running popu- 
lous and industrial cities while cut off 
from surrounding areas. Finally, when 
Nationalist generals realized that relief 
was unlikely, the Communists accepted 
the surrender and moved into the ex- 
hausted cities. 

That is what happened in Peiping, for 
example. When the Communists finally 
moved in they brought the food of the 
countryside with them. The beleaguered 
city, weary of soaring food prices during 
the siege, welcomed tlie stabilization of 
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food prices at low levels. The citizens, 
most of them, found they had little to 
fear from the Communists as long as they 


obeyed the rules. 
Nationalist China, meanwhile, is 
falling apart. Its leadership is divided. 
Generalissimo Chiang and his aides con- 
trol the Air Force, the Navy and a good 
portion of the Army. Chiang’s “retire- 
ely. ment” last January meant little. His suc- 
nina cessor, Acting President Li Tsung-jen, 
can- § soon found that most of the generals still 
win ff looked to Chiang for orders. Meanwhile, 
LS. § another clique of leaders in Canton, capi- 
vith § tal of the southernmost portion of China, 
vhat paid lip service to Li but gave neither 
ttle. § him nor Chiang wholehearted support. 
ack, | Generalissimo Chiang, still the strong- 
ern- est Nationalist leader in sight, apparent- 
‘ole. J ly plans a retreat, first to Canton in the 
the § south and then, if necessary, to the 
i island of Formosa. He still is holding 
-on- | most of China’s gold reserves, about 
fter § $150,000,000, and much of it is already 
the | in Formosa. That island is rich and 
Aos- largely -self-sustaining. The Chinese 
| in | Navy, consisting largely of 270 ships, 
ens om including 130 naval vessels that the 
mia a U.S. handed over to the Nationalists, is 
loyal to Chiang. It can move the best of 
e the Nationalist troops to Formosa and 


may harry ports held by ‘Communists. 
if Inflation again is wrecking the econ- 
omy of Nationalist China. The gold 
yuan, a new currency established at a 
rate of four to the U.S. dollar when the 
old Chinese dollar soared out of sight at 
3,000,000 to $1 American, is soaring in 
turn. Two weeks ago, it was selling at 
100,000 to the dollar; one week ago, it . 
was 210,000 to one. 
uite Chinese merchants who still have 
all goods and food are not selling or trading. 
Rice riots have broken out in Shanghai, 
vail a city of 7,000,000 kept alive in recent 
aa weeks only by food shipped in by the 
an U.S. Tax collections and other revenues 
of the Nationalist Government now cover 


the 








Be less than 5 per cent of expenditures. 
é Real trouble in Nationalist China is 
yuth : 
oad that those Chinese who are concerned 
with something more than merely keep- 
ing alive, and they are few, have little 
con- : Pig 
7 confidence in the ability of any of the 
the Bra : : : 
2 Nationalist leaders to defend themselves 
inist 3 ; ; 
the against the Communists. Most Chinese 
vith look on their war as merely a civil war, 
| with Chinese politicians and warlords on 
)pu- Saget . ] 2 hi li =? Age ] 
of one sic» fighting Chinese politicians anc 
al warloids on the other. 
slief What’s ahead, therefore, for the 
neil Chinese Communists is the real job of 
pt assimilating the land they appear to be 
1 confident of conquering. The U.S. Gov- 
for ernment, now on the side lines, is likely 
to stay there in the hope that it will be : 
ally i AT age a r . “G8 ; 
he years, if ever, before the Communists sent 
oad can make their massive and _ poverty- NATIONALISTS IN CHINA: THE SLOW RETREAT CONTINUES SOUTHWARD 
a ridden country of much real use to Russia. ... the U. S. is likely to stay on the side lines 
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EAST GERMANY’S PHONY BOOM 


Russians have Eastern Ger- 
many operating on a paying 
basis, but it is hard on the Ger- 
mans. Most of the profits go to 
Moscow. 

Anti-Russian feeling shows up 
as poverty hangs on, despite 
busy plants, good production. 
Western squeeze is being felt. 

Need for steel, spare parts is 
growing. It may force an end to 
Berlin blockade, a deal to open 
East-West trade in Germany. 


Troubles inside Eastern Germany 
are giving real meaning to hints that 
Russia is weary of the Berlin blockade. 
The Russians were not prepared for the 
success of the West's “air lift” or of the 
counterblockade against their zone. 
Plants in the Soviet zone, although 
busy now, are beginning to run short 
of coal, steel and vital replacement 
parts. A deal with the U.S. to open 
up trade across Germany may be nec- 
essary to keep industrial Eastern Ger- 
many from running down. 

What Russia is up to in Eastern Ger- 
many has been obscured from the world 
by the Iron Curtain around the Soviet 
zone. The curtain has been lifted briefly 
to attract Western businessmen to the 
700-year-old Leipzig trade fair. Western 
Europeans, for the first time, have been 
permitted to visit factories, mills and 
mines all over Russia’s part of Germany. 

A look inside the Iron Curtain area 
shows that, from a business standpoint, 
the Russians are systematically sapping 
the Soviet zone. Production of all kinds 
is being siphoned off in the form of 


reparations. Soviet-zone plants are busy, . 


some operating at above the prewar rate, 
but the standard of living for the Ger- 
mans themselves lags far behind that in 
Western Germany. While the U.S. is 
pouring billions of dollars into Western 
Germany to get it operating as a produc- 
tion center for Europe, the Russians are 
mining their zone for all it is worth. 
Products not seen since prewar days 
are coming off assembly lines. Jena, 
center of Germany’s famed optical in- 
dustry, is operating again. Output of 
Saxony’s shops ranges from construction 
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Reported from LEIPZIG 


equipment to sewing machines. Costly 
Meissen china is being turned out again. 
Synthetic gasoline, buna rubber and 
fertilizers are being produced. Factories 
in half a dozen cities are making autos, 
trucks, tractors, motorcycles and bicycles. 

Visitors find that war destruction was 
much smaller than in the West. Soviet 
dismantling removed only a portion of 
most factories, and partially dismantled 
factories have been put back into pro- 
duction. Industrial output, as a whole, 
has increased about 10 per cent in the 
last year. But a large share of Eastern 





ards and relatively high industrial re- 
covery is the measure of the reparations 
Russia is drawing out of Germany. 
Reparations are coming out of pro- 
duction, exclusively. Dismantling of 
factories long since has been halted, 
Russia’s idea now is to use German 
resources, labor and engineering skill to 
turn out supplies for Eastern Europe, 
Eastern Germany is exporting more than 
twice as much as it imports, and the 
surplus is going to Russia free of charge. 
Plants in more than a dozen industries 
have been taken over by the Russians, 


—Acme 


LEIPZIG FAIR—SPORTS ROADSTER 
. . . throughout the zone, a systematic sapping 


Germany’s products is being taken by 
Russia, without payment, as reparations. 

Living standards, as a result, are 
low.- Eastern Germans now are living 
about as well as Western Germans lived 
a year ago. The official food*ration in 
the Russian zone, for example, is about 
1,700 calories a day, compared with 
1,883 in the West. And opportunities for 
buying off-ration foods are much smaller. 

Piecework pay and incentive schemes 
have raised wages far above those in 
Western Germany, but there is little for 
the worker to buy with the money left 
over after expenses. Shop windows look 
good, but clothes displayed usually are 
samples. Unrationed clothing and fancy 
foods are available, at steep prices, but 
the ordinary family cannot afford them. 

The spread between low living stand- 


Part of their output is sold in Germany 
to cover production costs. Part is ex- 
ported to pay for raw materials, and 
what is left goes to Russia as reparations. 
In addition, the Russians are operating 
trading companies that engage in a 
general export-import business and send 
their profits home to Russia. 

The whole thing has been made pos- 
sible by holding down the standard of 
living. But the situation is changing now, 
largely because Germans in the West are 
so much better off. The Russians want 
to win East Germans to Communism, but 
poverty under Communist rule is not 
popular. Many East German Communists 
are frankly anti-Russian. The Russians, 
to win friends, are ready to lighten the 
reparations load if they can get the 
means to push production higher. 
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pro- 
a BERLIN....SHANGHAI....LONDON....TEHERAN.... 
ed, 
Tl te >> People in Berlin, waiting for the Russians to lift the blockade, knee deep 
‘ope. in rumors, are sure of only a few things. One is that the blockade hasn't 
- worked. Another is that Russia won't lift the blockade without asking the West 
urge. to pay a big price for it. But, if the blockade should be lifted..... 
tries "Cold war" will suddenly turn mild, turn in Europe to a "cold peace." 


ians. Z : : 
Shooting war between U.S. and Russia will seem more and more remote. 


Russians, at Berlin, will have lost the biggest battle in the cold war. 
U.S., however, may be in for more trouble in dealing with West Germans. 
Defense fever, though, will subside. Defense may seem less urgent. 

Quiet on the Western front, in short, is to be expected if, the blockade of 
Berlin is really lifted. It's to seem quite wonderful by contrast with tensions 
of the last couple of years. And the world's war fever, once reduced, will be 
harder to stir up, despite fighting in China and Greece, or threats to Iran. 











>> Time is just about ripe for Moscow to call off the blockade. 

"Air lift" has reached peak of nearly 13,000 tons in one day, well above 
preblockade transport of 10,000 tons a day by land. That impresses the Germans. 

Blockade, in fact, has begun to boomerang pretty badly. Germans in Berlin 
and Soviet zone blame Russia, not West, for their troubles. Communists are run- 
ning into difficulty organizing East Germany. Machine parts, needed in Soviet 
zone, can't get through from West Germany, because of the counterblockade. 
Soviet strategy, to force West out of Berlin, to forestall establishment of 
ne West German state, to give Russia voice in the Ruhr, hasn't worked very well. 

West's strategy, in reply to blockade, is not what Moscow expected. Union 
of Western Europe is not a Soviet idea. Neither is the Atlantic Pact, or revival 























any of U.S. lend-lease with Russia left out, or U.S.-European defense planning. 
Be Russia's family troubles, in addition, are growing in Eastern Europe. 
aa So it's a good time for Premier Stalin to call off the blockade and cut his 
ting losses. At the same time, maybe he can influence U.S. Congress to spend less on 
aa arms, maybe throw a monkey wrench into U.S. plans in Western Germany. 
pos- >> Mr. Stalin's problem is to end the Berlin blockade in a way that saves face 
bs. for Russia, takes Russia off the hot spot and puts the West on it, if possible. 
ois Talk of withdrawing all occupation troops from Germany is in that category. 
vant Troop withdrawal might leave Communist police of East Germany a free field. 
“ Proposal for central government for all Germany means coalition cabinet, 
Lists including Communists. West dislikes that idea, especially in Germany. 
ans, Hint that United Nations might run Berlin won't appeal to West, either. If 
the U.N. can't run Trieste, chances are it can't do much with Berlin. 

(over) 
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WORLDGRAM-- (Continued) 


And yet, if the Western powers reject what looks like a genuine Soviet 
offer to lift the blockade, the West will be on a very hot and unpopular spot. 


>> West's chance to do anything at all in China is about gone. 

Former allies, Nationalists, are diSorganized, divided, in retreat. 

Communists, again on the march, figure they can conquer the rest of China in 
a matter of months. U.S. observers in China are inclined to agree. 

Influence of West is at lowest point in 50 years. Communists can even at- 
tack Western warships and get away with it. West can't do much about it. 

West's two hopes are that Communists won't be able to run China after they 
conquer it, and that Moscow won't be able to control a Communist China. 

Meantime, U.S. policy is to wait and see. It's likely to be a long wait. 














>> Communist successes in Asia worry London more than Washington, apparently. 
British Commonwealth, for one thing, is in the path of Communist advance. 
Defense of Commonwealth is complicated, expensive, full of uncertainties. 
British force is already involved in Suppressing uprisings in Malaya. More 
force, more expenditure may be needed there and elsewhere if China falls. 
British hold on Hong Kong will be threatened by a Communist China. 
British trade, investments in Asia, tend to droop as Communists advance. 
Basic problem is Empire defense in time of war. What troops, what bases, 
what supplies can India and Pakistan provide, and will they? What's Australia's 
role to be? How much does Britain herself have to do? It's chiefly to get 
answers to these questions that Britain called Commonwealth heads to London. 

















>> U.S. troop withdrawal from Korea is no comfort to Britain in Asia, adds to 
impression that U.S. is retreating all along Far Eastern front. Actually: 
Request for U.S. withdrawal comes from Korean Government, which thinks the 
presence of U.S. troops detracts from picture of a free, independent republic. 
U.S.-trained constabulary, moreover, will soon be able to keep order ‘in 
South Korea, able to stop any push by Communist-trained police of North Korea. 
Only danger, then, is of Soviet invasion. U.S. doesn't expect that. 











>> There's talk, but no firm evidence, in Teheran that Soviet troops are about 
to march into Iran. Invasion talk, at that, is less common in Iran than in U.S. 

What's really happening to irritate Moscow in that area is this: 

U.S. is interfering with Soviet attempt to sell Communism in Iran. 

Americans in Iran, for one thing, are almost aS numerous as Russians. Un- 
til recently, Soviet consuls, Soviet trade missions had the place all to them- 
selves. Now, U.S. military advisers, U.S. police experts, health experts, eco- 
nomic and irrigation experts are roaming about. That cramps the style of Soviet 
consuls and agents sent to Iran to communize trade unions, subvert troops and police. 

Iran's police, under U.S. training, are developing into a more effective 
force. Iran's armed forces, equipped with $100,000,000 worth of surplus U.S. 
equipment at a cost of $10,000,000, are in better shape to defend Iran. 

And what probably irritates Moscow still more is the U.S. intention to help 
Iran on such specific problems as malaria, lack of irrigation, lack of transport. 
Even a little progress in these fields is news in Iran, a setback to Soviet line. 

Threat of invasion exists, to be sure, but Iran isn't knuckling under. 
Feeling in Teheran is that Moscow knows invasion may mean war, so won't risk it. 
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The Electric Auto-Lite Company, world’s largest 
independent manufacturer of automotive electrical 
equipment and one of the biggest of all suppliers 
to the auto industry, is now building a large plant 
at Hazleton, Pa., to manufacture many types of 
wire and cable for automotive and industrial use. 


Auto-Lite is only one of dozens of big-name 
companies which are putting millions of dollars 
into new and expanded plants in Pennsylvania. 


Maybe you should have a branch plant in Penn- 
sylvania to tap this rich Eastern market. Write the 
Department of Commerce, Harrisburg, Pa. for in- 
formation on available plants, sites, labor forces, 
markets, taxes, etc. 


IN THE HEART OF THE WORLD'S GREATEST 
MARKET WITH OVER 69,000,000 PEOPLE 
WITHIN A RADIUS OF 500 MILES 





“To help meet customer demands”— 






AUTO-LITE invests $3,500,000.00 
in plant and equipment in PENNSYLVANIA 




















ROYCE G. MARTIN, Chairman of the Board 
and President, said: “Auto-Lite has long fol- 
lowed a policy of strategically locating its 
plants. When possible we like to cooperate 
with moderate-sized towns where living con- 
ditions are good for our people. We selected 
Hazleton, Pennsylvania, because it is that kind 
of town; also because it is well situated in re- 
lation to major markets and because there is a 
large number of capable workers from. whom 
we can draw the kind of employees we need.” 

















JAMES H. DUFF, Governor 
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OING PLACEs is an old American custom. You 
belong to the going-est nation on earth! 

You head your car for the wide open spaces—or 
take in distant sights and cities via vast networks of 
super highways... 

You head for friends—or customers—3 or 3000 
miles from home ride restfully in streamlined 
buses—or a rolling home on rails—or swift liner of 
the air lanes... 

You can span the seven seas quickly and luxurious- 
ly in a floating palace—complete with ballroom, 
theatre, bar and swimming-pool! 

Can’t fence you in! . . . for at your door are the 
Magic Carpets of 20th Century travel! 

* * * 


What are Magic Carpets made of? Concrete, © 
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steel, fuel, power, rubber, textiles—a thousand and 
one products of American science and industry— 
made with the help of Allis-Chalmers. 


One of America’s biggest producers of ore and rock- 
crushing equipment . machine builder for the 
mining, textile, paper and chemical industries . . . one 
of the Big 3 in electric power equipment . . . that’s 
Allis-Chalmers—a company that furnishes industrial 
“know-how” to every basic industry—builds the 
world’s largest line of major industrial equipment. 

Back of the trademark A-C is 101 years of expe- 
rience . . . a reputation for fine craftsmanship, high 
standards of efficiency and performance . . . the con- 
fidence of leading business and production men 
throughout the world! 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 1388 S. 70th St., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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MEAT PACKER: 


Operating Records Prove Efficiency, Long-Life Performance of A-C Products! 


“Despite 
steam-laden 





aS 
t 3 
atmosphere, 
Allis- Chalmers 
electric motor 
has driven our 


hog polisher 
2 years 


4 without 


NOS 
h x downtime.” 


gyratory 
crushers 
on the job 
20 years. 
Normal 
maintenance. 


EASTERN UTILITY: 


No shutdowns “25-year-old Allis-Chalmers ‘oil-sealed’ Py 
or delays!” inert gas systems still in service on 18 4% 
transformers. No maintenance!” \. 


BIG CITY FIRE DEPT.: 
“Each of our 29-year-old A-C pumps 
recently delivered 400,000 gallons per 
hour for 6 hours. That's performance!” 
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ALLIS-CHALMERS< 


One of the Big 3 in Electric Power Equipment — 
Biggest of All in Range of Industrial Products 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 





THE NEW FARM PLAN: 


Low Prices for the Consumer 
High Income for the Farmer 


AN INTERVIEW WITH CHARLES F. BRANNAN 


Secretary of Agriculture 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Aid for agriculture is becoming 
one of the major controversies of the nation. Al- 
ready the lines are being drawn on the proposal for 
a more comprehensive plan involving a subsidy to 
farmers. Some observers see in this a strong trend 
toward socialized farming. Others insist that pro- 
viding for the welfare of the farmer is a step toward 
assuring the welfare of the nation. 





Secretary of Agriculture Charles F. Brannan, 
who proposed the new plan, was invited by the 
editors of U.S. News & World Report to come to 
our conference rooms and explain the proposed 
changes in U. S. basic farm policy. 

The interview is one of a series with leaders of 
agriculture, business, labor and national and in- 
ternational affairs. 








Q Why are you recommending a new farm pro- 
gram, Mr. Brannan, when the law passed by Congress 
last June has not yet gone fully into effect? 

A Because I feel there is a real opportunity to do a 
better job for farmers and consumers. 

Q Wasn't that law permanent legislation? 

A I don’t think it possible to have really permanent 
farm legislation. As conditions change, we should be 
prepared to make the necessary changes in our na- 
tional farm programs. And you will recall that mem- 
bers of the House Agriculture Committee asked last 
June that further study of the problem be made. 

Q Wouldn't the lower support prices provided in 
the 1948 law help to meet problems ahead? 

A Lower prices probably would help in some cases. 
But lower prices don’t necessarily cause production to 
go down, so that you do not get away from all your 
problems through lower prices. We will have for you 
one of the most startling examples of this you would 
want to have, when we finish adding up the figures on 
the potato program. The Department of Agriculture 
raised so much fuss about the law relating to potatoes 
that the one important change Congress made effective 
at the beginning of this year was to allow us to drop 
the floor under potatoes from 90 per cent of parity to 
60 per cent, which we proceeded to do forthwith. 

Q Will that cut down the potato-support job this 
year? 

A I’m afraid we’re going to get a heavy surplus of 
potatoes even at the 60 per cent level. 


Q Just what is it you are proposing to do? 

A Well, we propose to continue the present farm 
program pretty much as it is for the storable com- 
modities—wheat, cotton, corn, tobacco, and so on— 
with loans on these commodities used to support the 
market price. But we want to let the perishable crops 
and semiperishables, including meats and dairy prod- 
ucts, seek their supply-and-demand level in the 
market. Then, if that price level is lower than the 
support standard, the Government would pay to the 
producer the difference in cash. The lower market 
prices would give consumers a break. 

Q Are you trying to maintain farm prices at 
parity? 

A We are proposing a new income-support formula. 
It would start with a national farm-income goal. Then 
commodity-support levels woud be fixed so as to con- 
tribute toward that desired total farm income. 

Q Is it your purpose, when you shape this policy, 
to assure the farmer a stable income, or is it your 
purpose to bring the prices of food down for the 
general public? 

A Both. 

Q If you have both purposes, then, which has 
priority? Which is your first obligation in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture? 

A The farm obligation, to help assure farm income. 

Q In other words, the Department is obligated to 
maintain farm income, increase farm income, do 
everything it can to help farmers? If you find the 
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will understand about the program. One is that we 
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“! wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’’ 





VOLTAIRE 








Crisis within a year or two is coming under the present program—Difficulties 


in administration—Government must meet changing situation—Agriculture 


Department worries about taxpayers, but mostly about farmers 


means whereby you can bring the prices down, too, 
that’s all to the public benefit. Is that right? 

A That is exactly right. 

Q How much will the new program cost? In your 
testimony before Congress, you gave an example of 
milk, saying you might let the price to the consumers 
drop to 15 cents and maintain farmers’ income with 
Government payments. Would the program for milk 
cost, say, $500,000,000? 

A I suppose it could, but it doesn’t have’ to. First 
of all, we didn’t say we were going to 15 cents. In the 
second place, we said “in the area of 15 cents,” and it 
is a question of whether you are talking about 15 
cents on the wagon, 15 cents in the store, or what. 
There may be a demand for milk much greater than 
is being expressed at current prices. 

What level you would reach in price where milk 
would flow out to the maximum number of consum- 
ers, I’m not prepared to say. It may be 15 cents, 16 
cents, or 17 cents. But we do know this, we were con- 
suming a great deal more milk in this country in 1947 
than we are today, and we think that the major factor 
is the difference between the price of milk as it was 
and the price of it today. 


How to Stabilize Production 


Q What do you propose to do if production gets 
out of hand? 

A Let me make it clear that, in the case of many 
commodities, when production reaches a level beyond 
the general demand at reasonable prices in the market 
place, and it is obvious that this production begins 
to waste natural resources or unreasonably depress 
prices, then you ask farmers if they don’t want to put 
in a marketing agreement. Or you ask them if they 
don’t want to put in acreage allotments and market- 
ing quotas, as they’ve done in tobacco and peanuts. 
If they say “no,” the rate of price support is reduced. 

Q Are you asking new powers in order to control 
production? 

A There are two or three salient things I hope you 





have asked for no types of control or powers over 
farmers that are not now on the statute books. These 
powers have been there since 1938, as a matter of fact. 
In other words, we’re not asking to regiment farmers. 
We’re not asking to impose quotas on them, or any 
other thing on them. 

But we do think that, if all these statistics indicate 
that they ought to do something about production 
and we ask them to do something about it and they 
refuse, the public has completed its responsibility to 
them and it’s up to them to go out and find their own 
place in the market. 


Where Output Is Encouraged 


Q Under the new plan, wouldn’t production pay- 
ments be made in places where there were no produc- 
tion controls, where there were neither allotments of 
acreage nor marketing quotas? 

A Yes, there might well be. And the very fact that 
the payments were made might obviate acreage lim- 
itations or marketing quotas. 

Q Wouldn't that tend to stimulate production and 
increase the cost of the program? 

A Not necessarily. It all depends on whether there 
is need for increased production. As a matter of fact, 
we are interested in stimulating the production of 
livestock in this country for several reasons. First of 
all, there are fewer meat animals per person than 
there have been in the last six or seven years. 

Second, supplies of corn and wheat are beginning 
to pile up. The best way I know to use this corn and 
wheat would be to convert it into pork and beef and 
poultry and bring the prices of these commodities 
within reach of all the people of the country who 
have a reasonable amount of money to spend. I’d 
rather do that than what we are already authorized 
to do and may have to do which is to take a couple of 
old war plants and convert corn into alcohol to pep 
up your gasoline that you burn in your motors. I’d 
rather burn corn in a human stomach than I would 
in my motor as motor fuel. 
(Continued on page 34) 




















So what we are really trying to do is to put great 
emphasis on our livestock economy, which, as a re- 
sult of the war and the short corn crop of two years 
ago, is in very short supply. And we want to do it 
by allowing the price of meat to find its level in the 
market place, cut the consumer in on this deal, and 
assure the farmer a level—not parity now— 

Q That assurance of income is a new conception, 
different from the price conception, isn’t it? 

A The idea has been in farm legislation for some 
time, but without means of applying it. This support 
formula which we have suggested begins with a na- 
tional farm-income objective, and that is the level 
below which, we believe, it is not in the public in- 
terest to allow the national farm income to fall. 

Q You said in your testimony before Congress that 
the new plan would cost less than the present pro- 
gram. But how would it compare with price supports 
at 60 per cent of parity, which the present law would 
permit next year? 

A I don’t think it is going to make much difference 
in the cost. Now, we’ve got to take the question com- 
modity by commodity. First of all, in the case of 
wheat, in the case of cotton, in the case of corn, in the 
case of tobacco, we do not change the existing system. 
So whatever that system costs, this proposed new 
system would cost. 

Q You raised supports, though, did you not? Your 
proposed support schedule apparently is 2 per cent 
higher for wheat, 8 per.cent higher for corn, 7 per cent 
higher for cotton, 15 per cent higher for tobacco— 
butterfat would be 15 per cent higher—than the high- 
est supports possible under present legislatidn on the 
basis of March 15 prices. Isn’t that a fact? 

A All right, let me just accept that as a fact for 
the moment. 


High Cost vs. High Losses 


Q The plan is going to cost somebody a lot of 
money, isn’t it? 

A That’s the point I want to address myself to. 
Let’s stop to think where we are, today. We are sup- 
porting the price of eggs by buying dried eggs in the 
Midwest surplus area. Since the first of the year, we 
have bought, roughly, $50,000,000 worth of dried 
eggs. The problem now is to find a market for them. 
During the war and immediate postwar period, we 
could and did sell them to foreign countries or the 
U.S. Army for its own use or relief feeding. But today 
we are looking all over the world to find purchasers 
for the eggs we have bought and stored. 

We are going to lose some money on eggs—a lot 
more than we did at the time we discounted them 
to the Army. 

Let’s take the money with which we are now remov- 
ing eggs from the market and holding up the prices 
for consumers—let’s use that money in payments to 
the farmers. Allow the price to come down, and pay 
the farmers the difference. 


Q But that would cause a production of more eggs, 
wouldn't it? 

A Well, no—by marketing quotas that could be 
controlled. 

Q What about hogs? 

A We have set aside $75,000,000 to handle hog- 
price supports for this year. 

Q Under existing law, you could easily get $2,000,- 
000,000 or $3,000,000,000 a year tied up in the 
cost of supporting prices of farm products, could 
you not? 

A Yes, and the worst part is that, when we get the 
supplies of some commodities on our hands now, we 
are really stuck with them. The new program pro- 
poses to let prices go down to a level that will assure 
that available supplies move into consumption. 


Billions in Support Programs 


Q What is the program costing now? 

A Well, we already have $50,000,000 in eggs. It 
may cost us another $75,000,000 to $100,000,000 or 
more for pork. We’ll have another $30,000,000 tied 
up in dried skim milk. It will cost more than $200,- 
000,000 to support the price of 1948-crop potatoes, 
which we are still buying. As to cotton—we won’t 
know the answer till we sell the cotton. If we have a 
corn crop this year as big as last year’s, we may see 
the corn under Government loan go up to 1,000,000,- 
000 bushels, and that means tying up another $1,500,- 
000,000. By the end of another year, we could have 
$1,000,000,000 tied up in wheat loans. 

Q What you are proposing as a substitute for price 
supports is like the British system, isn’t it? Aren't 
they spending $2,000,000,000 a year—the equivalent 
of $6,000,000,000 for our population—to subsidize 
the price of food? ‘ 

A They are applying that subsidy all across the 
board to whatever foods people can get over there. 

Q But in effect wouldn’t we be doing the same 
thing? Wouldn’t the man who pays the big income 
tax be paying the food bill, or part of it, for people 
of less income? 

A He might be—but he is surely paying for 
price supports now and will pay more in the period 
ahead. 

Q He has not fully experienced the present system. 
Might it not be best to let him experience the present 
one for a year or two before—? 

A Maybe we are going to, but I think we’ve got to 
start talking about something in order to be ready 
to handle it after the taxpayer has gotten good and 
stuck with the present system. 

Q In other words, this program from your stand- 
point is being developed so as to get you out of some 
impossible situations which you see coming on? 

A Yes. And let me make this other point. Remem- 
ber that, in the Senate section of the present law, pay- 
ments are provided for. We aren’t asking for a new 
device that isn’t already authorized, although we 
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are asking authority to make production payments 
on hogs and milk sooner than this authority becomes 
effective under present legislation. 

Q Yeur “priority commodities” are what we have 
known before as “basic commodities,” aren’t they? 

A Yes, with some changes. 

Q How did you get that priority list? 

A We took the commodities and arranged them in 
the order of priority in terms of their contribution 
to farm income, and livestock, incidentally, came 
right out on top. Dairy products came in No. 2. 
Then we took the commodities—all the food com- 
modities—and arranged them in a priority list in 
terms of their weight of inclusion in the diet or in 
the market basket of the average family. We picked 
out the first group of commodities that were the 
chief contributors to farm income and that consumers 
were interested in. That’s how we got the priority 
group. And it fortunately came out just where I 
wanted to go, anyhow, namely, emphasis on live- 
stock. 

Q What happens to the processor under this plan? 

A The processor for the most part isn’t hurt. 

Q Ii you let the prices to producers go down, won’t 
the handler’s markups be smaller? 

A Perhaps, but he will get increased volume. He 
will get increased volume in milk, for example, and I 
don’t think he will suffer. The packer, to be sure, 
will not get his charges paid by the Government, as 
under the present program. Instead, the farmer will 
be paid direct. 

Q When would the farmer get his payment? 

A At the end of the marketing period. 

Q Who would determine the settlement? 

A It would be determined by applying the produc- 
tion-payment formula. The county farm committee 
would apply it. 


Expensive Potatoes for U. S. 


Q Don’t farmers prefer to get their checks from the 
market place instead of from Government? 

A I think they probably do, as a basic instinct. But 
I am telling you we have delivered on the average to 
potato growers in one State $13,000 per farm for 
potatoes; in another, $9,000 a farm; and in still an- 
other, $23,000 a farm. We never had to chase any one 
of those farmers to make him take his check. And 
we’re keeping the price of potatoes to the consumer 
now at around 6 cents a pound. 

Q How long do you think it will be before you 
have to nationalize all the farms in order to make 
this program and other programs like it really 
effective? 

A It has been said that this program will lead to 
nationalizing of all the farms, and I respectfully 
disagree. 

Q Can you stop this program? Aren’t we em- 
barking on a long-range program of Government 
co-operation with our agriculture? 


~—Harris & Ewing 


SECRETARY BRANNAN 


A Yes, I think we embarked on that a long time 
ago, and let me say that under the present system I 
can think of no alternative, and I have not come 
across any person who has thought of an alternative. 
The alternatives are really dangerous things to think 
about. 

Q You have here around this table a group of 
people who understand your language, but how are 
you going to explain it to the farmers of the country? 
How will you sell this to farmers? 

A First of all, I didn’t think I was going to get 
into a selling job. I thought I had been asked to give 
some recommendations and the Congress would 
deliberate and study over them. I’m not going out 
and use the organization of the Department of 
Agriculture to promote a personal idea—you can rest 
assured on that. 

Q Do you expect to get considerable Republican 
support? 

A My best guess is that, unless we completely tie 
this up as a political piece of business, we will get 
substantial support for it from farmers and con- 
sumers, regardless of party. 

Q Isn't the Congress likely to continue the 90 per 
cent of parity without doing anything else? 

A If they do, all I can say is that the year after 
this we will have an awfully drastic program of some 
kind. We will have powers vested in the Secretary of 
Agriculture, whoever he may be, that go way beyond 
anything used so far. 

Another year of big production, with the present 
program continued, would show so much money 
involved in farm programs that I don’t think any 
taxpayer could stand it. 
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Senator Taft, With Eye on ‘52, Wants the Republican Party 
To Back Program for Better Housing and More Welfare Aid 


> Senator Robert A. Taft is pushing the 
Republican Party into a new policy line, 
a line that many Republicans dislike. The 
Senator has a program that he thinks will 
return the party to power. And, as the 
party comes back, naturally, he is hopeful 
that it will carry him into the. White 
House where, 40 years ago, he lived as 
the son of a President. 

Meanwhile, Senator Taft and his pol- 
icies present a puzzle. He has been at- 
tacked repeatedly as an archconservative. 
And yet he is urging ideas that make 
some conservative Republicans wince. A 
few months ago, the Senate Republican 
liberals were demanding that he be de- 
posed as chairman of the party’s Senate 
Policy Committee. Now, these same men 
are rallying behind him. The change has 
been almost complete. 

Mr. Taft, however, has changed but 
little. He has been preaching the same 
ideas for years. What has changed is the 
over-all political situation. The vote last 
November has convinced the Senator 
that his program now must be pushed 
boldly and insistently. Crisply, almost 
angrily, he told his Senate colleagues so 
at a recent meeting. 

The Senator’s ideas underlie a battle he 
is leading, with apparent success, to 
modify the Truman “Fair Deal” pro- 
gram. They will be basic in a crucial fight 
for re-election next year. If he wins that 
election, he obviously will be an out- 
standing candidate for the 1952 Republi- 
can presidential nomination, and again 
the policy he is urging will be his plat- 
form. This program is primarily a call for 
social-welfare legislation that differs ma- 
terially from the ideas of both President 
Truman and the Republican conservative 
element. To examine this program and 
look, as well, at the Senator’s future: 

Formula. Mr. Taft is convinced that 
the American people want better hous- 
ing and education, better health facilities 
and more social security. He thinks that, 
if these wants are ignored, the Repub- 
lican Party may never again win a na- 
tional election, or if it does win again, 
that the Democrats will then offer a “full 
program of socialism.” 

He backs free enterprise but acknowl- 
edges that, under the free-enterprise 
system, some people get “left behind,” 
cannot perform the services that bring 
in an adequate livelihood. For these, he 
wants minimum living, housing and 
health standards, financed, if need be, by 
the Federal Government. 

But he wants such programs adminis- 
tered locally, with no compulsion upon 
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The Senator (left); father, ex-President Taft; brother Charles (right), and families 


any individual or any community to take 
part. He believes that those who are 
benefited should not be helped to a 
point at which they could live on a better 
scale than those who are able to pay 
their way, lest incentive be destroyed. 
And the idea of a “handout from Wash- 
ington” should be abandoned. 

By contrast, Senator Taft sees the 
“Fair Deal” as lumping all the people 
into such programs whether they want 
them or are able to pay for them or not. 


Pe 


SENATOR TAFT TODAY 


He calls that “socialism.” By contrast’ 
also, many of his Republican colleagues 
would reject the Truman health, hous} 
ing, and social-security measures out] 
right, on the theory that prosperity will) 
take care of everyone, if a high level of} 
productivity is encouraged. 

Departures. Approval of objectives is” 
about as far as Senator Taft goes in™ 
agreeing with the “Fair Deal.” As for’ 
the new Truman farm program, he sees 
it as promising the farmer high prices and 
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the consumer low food costs, with the 
taxpayer paying the difference and an 
jptolerable measure of federal control 
over farm production and marketing. 
And he has a one-sentence answer to 
anything smacking of Government price 
xing, Government economic controls, 
svernment in the steel business, Gov- 
emment power to allocate steel or any 
other product among its users. 
“The answer,” he says, “is just ‘No. 
And he capitalizes the “No” by the tone 
of his voice. 
* In foreign affairs, Senator Taft is a 
leautious internationalist. He goes along, 
usually, with the ideas of Senator 
ur H. Vandenberg, of Michigan, a 
poauthor of the bipartisan foreign policy, 
until appropriation bills come up. He 
would like to cut the dollar amount of 
assistance to Europe and is uncertain 
‘about spending money to arm allies of 
he U.S. under the North Atlantic 
Treaty. 
: The Senator also would like to slice a 
izable sum off President Truman’s 
estic budget. By bringing about such 
avings at home and overseas he believes 
the budget can be kept in balance and 
fatax raise, which might depress business, 
tan be made unnecessary. 
| Senate leader. In the Senate, Mr. 
Taft is in a position to translate most of 
ithese ideas into majority votes. Southern 
fanti-New Dealers, as well as Republi- 
‘tans, look to him for leadership. In effect, 
he is the leader of a coalition that has the 
‘Fair Deal” program halted for inspec- 
tion and review. — 
- Before the session is over, Mr. Taft ex- 
‘pects that bills dealing with aids to edu- 
‘tation, housing, health and social-security 


>»? 


extension will be passed. But these meas-’ 


‘ures probably will bear only a vague re- 
semblance to Mr. Truman’s proposals. 
‘The Taft ideas and Taft refinements are 
‘to be added. 

| Mr. Taft has attained this position of 
‘leadership in little more than ten years as 
“a Senator. He is a serious-minded hard 
worker. He spends hours studying the de- 
tails of legislation. He seeks and carefully 
weighs economic facts and applies a con- 
“Servative logic to them. As a speaker, he 
"is considered frosty, almost scolding, but, 
when he speaks, the Senate and the press 
| galleries listen. 

' In the 80th Congress, although not 
| titularly the Republican Leader, he car- 
‘ried the brunt of the leadership. Now he 
' delegates many chores to his new allies 
/among the Republican liberals, often is 
‘in conference with them, either in whis- 
pered conclaves on the Senate floor or sit- 
| down discussions in his or their offices. 
» Senator Taft almost sprinting from one 
"meeting to another, a sheaf of papers 
in his hand, is a familiar sight in the 
' Capitol corridors, 

In recent months, he has been making 

many speeches before business groups 
and by radio, expounding his view of 
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Plus Central’s industrial site-finding service... 


YOURS FOR THE ASKING! 


O YOUR PLANS call for a new 

plant “from the ground up”... 
or one that’s ready built? In either 
case, Central’s Industrial Depart- 
ment will gladly do your prelimi- 
nary hunting. Result: you save 
time and get a wider choice of 
suitable sites. 

Our industrial specialists have 
details on many available locations. 
They know where to look in Cen- 
tral’s 11]-state area... with its un- 
equalled combination of manpower, 
markets, materials and ports. And 
they know how to help you plan 
the best use of Central’s modérn 
facilities . . . including its vast fleet 
of new freight cars, new passenger 
cars, new Diesels. 


New York Central 


‘The Smooth Water Level Route ~ 


To learn the advantages these 
experts can help you secure, write 
for the new booklet: ‘FINDING A 
CENTRAL LOCATION.” It’s yours for 
the asking ... and so is the efficient; 
confidential service behind it. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT 
NEW YORK CENTRAL SYSTEM 
466 Lexington Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me your new booklet, 


NAME 
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A Burroughs is your best 
adding machine buy! 


Find out which model Burroughs adding machine 

is right for your needs. Find out the price. Then 

compare this Burroughs with other adding paige 23 
machines at a comparable price. Compare the capacity pero eR 
quality of workmanship, the speed and sureness for only 

of operation, the features. You'll see why a § 
Burroughs is your best buy . . . why operators #25 ; 
-prefer Burroughs. Immediate delivery on most 

models. Call your Burroughs branch, or write— —_plvs applicable toxes 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE’S 


Burroughs 
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welfare legislation and what is good fou 
the party. These speeches he dictates! 
first of all to a secretary. Then he takegy 
the rough draft and laboriously peneilg 
in modifying phrases and altered words 
ings until he thinks his ideas are age 
curately expressed, One result is that hig! 
speeches sometimes make heavy reading. § 
a situation that his aides concede an@¥ 
regret, but see no way of changing, © 

White House boyhood. The Senatog | 
bears little outward resemblance to hig: 
jovial, easygoing father, William Howard 
Taft, whom he considers one of the’ 
great liberals of his time. The elder Taft} 
reared him in an atmosphere of wealth 
and social position, at the Governom) 
General’s mansion in Manila and at the” 
White House. He was educated at the 
Taft School and at Yale. 4 

For years, he practiced law in Cincim§ 
nati, a careful, painstaking barrister who" 
looked up the law himself, instead of! 
leaving such a chore to a clerk. Mean 
while, he served in the, State legislaturey 
and became Republican leader and) 
later, Speaker of the Ohio House of) 
Representatives. ‘In 1938, he ran for 
the U.S. Senate and won handily. Up 
for reelection in 1944, he barely 
squeaked in. ; 

In 1950. Senator Taft says he has “a¥ 
real fight” on his hands in next year’s 
campaign. The principal difficulty is® 
organized labor. As a coauthor of thes 
Taft-Hartley Act, Senator Taft is a¥ 
special target for the unions. He says¥ 
they already are campaigning against¥ 
him, making radio speeches, checking® 
over the voting .lists, getting voters) 
registered. ; 

Even so, Senator Taft stands by his; 
labor bill, Senate hearings, he believes, 9 
have developed a general support for? 
the measure. He is quite willing to have J 
it repealed to the extent of taking his 
name off the law, but is confident that, 
in the end, most of its important provi- 
sions will be retained. 

He plans a vigorous campaign. As soon 
as Congress adjourns, this summer or 
autumn, he expects to cover the State, 
with speeches and meetings in every | 
county and at every crossroads, town} 
and city. His platform will be the pro- 
gram he is pressing upon the Republican 
Party, his record in Congress. 

In 1952. If the Senator wins, he will 7 
be in a preferred position in 1952 for one 
last chance at the Presidency. He tried % 
but missed in 1940, 1944 and 1948. In 
1952, at 63, he will be nearing, by most 7 
standards, the end of the approved age 
for candidacy, Senator Taft, of course, is 
not thinking that far ahead now, He is 
working primarily to make his program 
the program of his party. If he succeeds, 
he feels that the victories lie ahead, as 
a matter of course. 
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‘Price declines are spreading 
ut, showing on sales tags of 
everything from eggs to 
otives. 

othes are to be less expen- 
next autumn, as_ things 
. The same goes for houses, 
dst appliances, most luxuries. 
ost of living, over all, is down 
cent from September, and 

al markdowns continue. 


The downward trend of prices is 
reading, and is gaining momentum 
ome lines. More and more products 
§ being marked down. Price rises. 
ady and persistent for 10 years, at 
§ time are few and far between. 
Men’s suits are being reduced $5 to 
) for sale next autumn. Used cars are 
lected to be slashed 5 to 20 per cent 
i spring buying spree doesn’t get under 
soon. New houses, in most price 
ges, are moving slowly at prices asked, 
fh indications that markdowns are to 
me after the spring selling season. 
The kingpin of industrial prices, the 
important metal prices, is being pulled 
wly by a stubborn buyers’ strike, In- 
tries that use copper, lead, zinc, other 
als are holding out for lower offers. 
eady, copper is off 2 cents a pound; 
d is down 30 per cent, zinc almost as 
ich, Now, with steel scrap bringing 
8 a ton instead of $45, the last premi- 
Ms on finished steel are disappearing 
idly. 
What you find in a careful study 
E the situation is that price declines 
e fanned out to hit virtually every 
oduct on the market, from eggs to loco- 
btives. And the downward pressure 
fill continues. 
Sensitive commodities, raw materials 
at react quickly to changes in supply 
nd demand, are off nearly a third from 
sir top levels, on the average. At the 
ttreme, cottonseed oil is off 70 per cent, 
rd 70 per cent, tallow 82 per cent. 
Eeommodity prices seacione 374 of 
em —have declined 7.2 per cent at 
holesale, on the each Farm prod- 
ts, over all, are down nearly 16 per 
nt. At this time, no major group of 
tholesale prices is gaining. The metals 
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extensive research on a problem of out- 


standing importance in National Affairs.) 


BARGAINS FOR EVERYBODY 


Price Cuts Go Deeper on a Broader Front 


group—most important holdout against 
the decline—broke in February, already 
is down 2.4 per cent. 

Living costs, lagging | behind as usual, 
nevertheless are nearly 3 per cent below 
their September peak, and producers of 
all kinds of consumer goods are announc- 
ing new markdowns every week. 

The table on this page provides the 
materials for a quick size-up of the price 


trend. The list of products that still are 
at postwar highs is short, prices that still 
are rising are scarce. In the closest paral- 
lel to the current situation—the price 
break a year ago—many prices then went 
right on climbing. Things are different 
this time. 

Prices shown, for the most part, are 
country-wide averages. They obscure de- 
clines that are far deeper in some cities, 





Latest 
WHOLESALE 
Foops 
Wheat, bu. 
Corn, bu. 
Barley, bu. 
Rye, bu. 
Steers, 100 lbs. 
Hogs, 100 Ibs. 
Lard, lb. 
Milk, 100 lbs. 
Butter, Ib. 
Cheese, daisies 
Eggs, doz. 
Sugar, 100 lbs. 
Potatoes, 100 lbs. 
Tomatoes, doz. cans 
Peaches, doz. cans 
Cottonseed oil, Ib. 
Cocoa beans, |b. 
TEXTILES 
Cotton, |b. 
Print cloth, yd. 
Silk, Ib. 

Wool, lb. 
BuILDING MATERIALS 
Southern pine, 
1,000 ft. 

Oak flooring, 
1,000 ft. 
Brick, 1,000 

Linseed oil, lb. 

Rosin, 100 Ibs. 

White lead, lb. 
METALS 

Lead, lb. 

Copper, lb. 


$2. 24 


1948 


Low Recent 


$4.05 


WHOLESALE 

Worsted yarns, lb. $3.55 
Steel sheets, 100 Ibs. 2.75 3.25 
Pig iron, ton 36.00 46.00 
Nickel, ingot .3375 40 
Tin, Ib. .94 1.030 
Cement, bbl. 2.67 3.00 
Window glass, box 4.68 5.04 
Nails, 2 4.60 5.20 
Structural steel, 

100 Ibs 2.75 3.25 





GOODS THAT HAVE DECLINED IN PRICE 


(U.S. averages) 


GOODS THAT HAVE 


Latest 


$ .130 
23.00 


Peak 


$ .182 
45.00 


Zinc, lb. 


Steel scrap, ton 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Rubber, |b. 258 
Hides, lb. 378 
Coal, bituminous, ton 6.75 
Tallow, Ib. 27 
Alcohol, denatured, 
12 gals. 1.00 


185 

.248 
5.50 

049 


315 


RETAIL 
Foops 
Flour, 5 Ibs. F 481 
Round steak, |b. ; 79 
Pork chops, |b. 92 .664 
Butter, lb. J 721 
Ky Ib. ; 28 
Lard, |b. = .208 
Su s Ibs. ' 91 
Milk qt., delivered  .216 .201 
CLOTHING 
Business shirt 4.10 3.35 
Man’s shorts 82 59 
Man’s pajamas 4.50 2.90 
Rayon dress 19.95 17.95 
House dress 4.17 3.15 
Furniture & EQUIPMENT 
Living-room suite 262.00 
Vacuum cleaner 66.25 
Gas stove 132.00 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Soft coal, ton 16.04 15.53 
Hard coal, ton 20.81 19.78 
Soap, toilet lll 09 


INCREASED IN PRICE 


ya 


249.00 
60.00 
126.00 


yw Recent 
$96. 00 $100.00 


Newsprint, ton 
15.00 17.00 


Sulphuric acid, ton 


RETAIL 
Leg of lamb 
Man’s suit 
Man’s shoes 
Sewing machine 
Refrigerator 
Sheets 
Gasoline, gal. 


.625 .89 
50.00 55.00 
8.50 8.95 
154.00 165.00 
228.00 240.00 
2.50 2.59 
.239 253 
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OFFICE FATIGUE? 


Uncomfortable chairs produce fatigue—and 
fatigue in the office means Low efficiency, 
HIGH overhead. Harter posture chairs 
help employees work faster and more 
efficiently by keeping them comfortably 


seated throughout the day. 


Every Harter posture chair is fully 
adjustable to the individual requirements 
of the worker. Occupants adjust the seat 
and back to their own comfort, by means of 
simple hand-wheel controls. Harter’s curved back 
rest fits snugly in the small of the back, makes 
erect and healthful posture as natural as breathing. 


Harter builds posture chairs for all seated 
employees. See the many fine executive and clerical 
models at your Harter dealer’s. 


Free Booklet 


“Posture Seating Makes Sense” explains how Harter posture 
chairs increase efficiency in the office. Send for your free 
copy of this informative and entertaining booklet. Write 
Harter Corporation, 4044 Prairie Avenue, Sturgis, Michigan. 


W HARTER 


MicuHtiIiGaAhnN 


POSTURE CHAIRS - STEEL CHAIRS 


4. © @.8 tk 
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MANAGEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 


NATIONAL 
PACKAGING : 
‘XPOSITION 
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MAY 10 TO 
40 


packaging, packing, shipping—the machines, 
materials and services that are keys to superior 


13 « 


Presenting all significant developments in 


merchandising, higher quality, lower cost. 
Also, authoritative discussions of latest 


" techniques that are solving knottiest problems 


in these fields. For hotel reservations, 
write Housing Bureau, Packaging Exposition, 
Central Pier, Atlantic City. 











ATLANTIC CITY 


Special Report 


and for some brands of goods. It is these 
individual price cuts that mean real say. 
ings to the careful shopper. 

Clothing already takes a smalle 
slice of the family pay check than it did a 
few months ago. A man’s shirt that cost 
$4.10 in 1948 now costs $3.35, on the 
average. It can be bought for less than $3 
by the housewife who watches the ads. 
Men’s shorts that sold for 82 cents a pair 
not long ago can be bought for 59 cents 
or less today. A rayon dress is marked 
down from $19.95 to $17.95. 

Suits, for men and women, are next in 
line for price declines. In some brands. 
suits already may be had for a bit less, 
Prices now being paid by store buyers 
indicate a saving of from $5 to $10 or 
more on the suit that is bought next 
autumn. Lower price tags on shoes, for 
men, women and children, may be more 
noticeable before too long. 

Textile prices at wholesale have de- 
clined far more than at retail. Cotton 
print cloth that sold for 28.2 cents a yard 
at the top now sells for less than 14 cents. 
Wool tops and silk have slipped rapidly. 
Rayon and woolen and worsted fabrics 
are beginning to show the effects of the 
downward pressure. 

Building costs have been drifting 
downward since September. The index 
shows a drop of only 3 per cent in that 
period. But that drop doesn’t take into 
account the disappearance of a sizable 
allowance that was required for contin- 
gencies last autumn. It ignores, too, the 
builder’s profit. That profit is being 
shaded in many cases, as builders find 
that the houses they complete are slow 
to move. Many ‘contractors think they 
will be forced to sell some of their houses 
at a loss by autumn. 

What this means for the family that 
wants a custom-built home is that firm 
bids now can be had at a saving of 10 
per cent or more, compared with the 
costs a few months ago. Land prices, 
turning down in farm areas, still are hold- 
ing up in metropolitan areas. 

Reason for lower building costs is an 
increase in efficiency that results from a 
new abundance of building materials, and 
lower prices on those materials. Lumber, 
which makes up 30 per cent of the cost of 
a frame house, is far cheaper than last 
summer, is getting cheaper every day. 
Paint materials are far less costly than a 
few months ago, as the table shows. And 
the biggest producers of heating equip 
ment have cut prices 2 to 20 per cent. 

The cost of equipping and maintaining 
a home, too, is becoming easier on the 
family budget. 

Household equipment is being 
marked down in instances too recent to 
show up in the country-wide averages 
given in the table. One maker has an- 
nounced cuts of 4 to 10 per cent on 
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electric ranges, refrigerators and home 
freezers. A leading radio manufacturer 
has slashed prices of most models, a $295 
radio-phonograph to less than $200, for 
example. New television sets are ex- 
pected to sell for less. 

Sharply lower price tags on a variety 
of products are shown by the new spring 
catalogue of a national mail-order house. 
Dresser sets are offered for 10 to 21 per 
cent less, light fixtures for as much as 26 
per cent less, water heaters for 4 to 7 
per cent less. 

New cars have been marked down 
for some makes even before the backlog 
of demand has entirely disappeared, and 
before the general level of steel prices 
has declined. The opening cut of less 
than 1 per cent by one maker has been 
followed by other slashes that already 
range up to as much as 10 per cent. 
More substantial declines are counted on 
when steel prices turn down, Car bat- 
teries, meanwhile, are being marked down 
by $1.50 to $6.50, following earlier de- 
clines. 

Gasoline, however, has just gone up. 
An upturn in demand, as. motorists get 
out for a view of spring, makes that pos- 
sible. 

Food—biggest item in the family 
budget—is providing the largest saving. 
Round steak that cost more than $1 a 
pound a few months ago now can be had 
for less than 80 cents, on the average, 
and for a good bit less than that with 
some shopping around. The housewife is 
buying pork chops for less than 67 cents 
a pound, instead of 92 cents or more; and 
butter for about 72 cents, instead of 94. 
Milk is a cent and a half cheaper than 
last autumn, on the average. 

Flour—off 32 per cent at wholesale— 
has dropped from 54.4 cents for five 
pounds to about 48 cents, at retail. Bread, 
however, still holds at around 14 cents 
a loaf. And leg of lamb brings a new 
high of about 90 cents a pound. 

Over-all saving in the food-price drop 
that started in August is about 7 cents 
out of each dollar. The housewife who 
fed her family for $70 a month last sum- 
mer now can do just as well for about 
$65, and save considerably more than 
that by shopping around for foods that 
have been cut most in price. 

What is occurring is a general price 
decline that steadily gets broader and 
deeper as consumers take note of price 
cuts and then hold off for still more sub- 
stantial savings. Sharply lower prices for 
many important household products still 
are to come, are waiting for a real break 
in the cost of important hold-out com- 
modities—steel, wool, a few others—and 
for still lower prices on key items such as 
other metals, These developments, when 
they come, can mean lower retail prices 
than consumers have seen in many years, 
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Red Ball 
Freight 


on the Santa Fe 








Diesel power, improved freight equipment and skilled 
employe handling is the combination that gives depend- 
able Red Ball Service for shipments routed via Santa Fe. 

Whether you are shipping fruits, vegetables, livestock, 
petroleum or general merchandise, Red Ball Service via 
Santa Fe all the way is the fastest and most dependable 
way of shipping your freight. 

For details on how we can serve you, see your Santa Fe 
freight representative. 


Ship via 
Santa Fe all the way 


F. H. Rockwell, Gen. Freight Traffic Mgr. 
Santa Fe System Lines, Chicago 
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ABOUT CHANGES IN RENT-CONTROL RULES 


Many landlords are going to be able 
to raise their rents as a result of regula- 
tions now being shaped under the new 
rent-control law. But this will not always 
be easy. There still are rigid restrictions, 
and some property owners will have to 
continue their present ceilings. A few 
may have to reduce rents. 

Tenants, on the other hand, often are 
given greater protection than _hereto- 
fore. They are to have broader rights in 
appealing rulings of rent officials. The 
new regulations on evictions make it 
harder, in many cases, for landlords to 
remove tenants. It sometimes will take 
as long as six months for owners to re- 
cover their property. 

Rules issued so far by the Office of 
the Housing Expediter deal mainly with 
petitions for rent adjustments, appeals 
and evictions. Still to come is the im- 
portant formula allowing landlords a 
fair net operating income, as promised 
by the new _rent-control law. OHE 
officials are having difficulty in deciding 
just what to put into the fair-income 
formula. This regulation is expected to 


e be ready early in May. 


Who gains most from new rent-con- 

trol rules—landlord er tenant? 
At this point, the gain has been largely 
on the side of the tenant. But many 
landlords are expected to benefit when 
the new fair-income formula comes into 
play. Some will be able to get rent in- 
creases that would not have been per- 
mitted under the old law. The new rules 
on rent adjustments give a tenant a 
much better chance of fighting a rent 
increase sought by his landlord. 


How does a landlord raise rent? 

A landlord files a petition for rent adjust- 
ment with his area rent office. This of- 
fice has forms to be used, showing 
grounds on which the increase is sought. 


How can a tenant oppose a rent raise? 
First of all, the tenant must be sent a 
copy of his landlord’s petition for higher 
rent. The teuxant has seven days to give 
his side of the case. Next, the landlord is 
given seven days to reply, in rebuttal, 
to claims of the tenant. Then the area 
rent office makes its ruling. 


Will there be public hearings? 

Sometimes there will be and sometimes 
not. Either the landlord or tenant can 
ask for a hearing. In small cases, involv- 
ing one tenant and one landlord, this 
may not be necessary. Area rent officials 
will decide. But where a number of ten- 
ants or several landlords are jointly in- 
volved in a case, a hearing is more likely. 
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Can a tenant ask for a cut in rent? 
Yes. In this case, a copy of the tenant’s 
application is sent to the landlord, who 
is given a chance to reply. 


Can rulings on rent adjustments be 
appealed? 

Up to now, only a landlord could get re- 
views of such rulings by area rent of- 
fices. Under the new rules, either a land- 
lord or tenant can ask for a review by 
the regional rent office. Also, either can 
take an appeal to the Office of the 
Housing Expediter in Washington. In 
addition, rulings of area offices can be 
appealed to local advisory boards. 


How can a landlord or tenant know 
about his rights? 

Under the new rent-control law, a 
special officer is being placed in each 
area office to help tenants and small 
landlords. He will advise them of their 
rights, help them to fill out forms and 
aid them in preparing cases. 


Next, as to evictions: Are the rules 
changed much? 

Yes, in many ways. Most important, the 
control over evictions has’ been given 
back to the Housing Expediter, who has 
issued new regulations. For the most 
part, restrictions on removal of tenants 
have been considerably tightened. 


Must a landlord get approval to re- 
move a tenant? 

There now are two types of eviction 
procedures. One requires a certificate 
from the area rent office before a land- 
lord can take steps to force a tenant to 
move. The other requires no such 
certificate, but action often must be 
taken in local courts. A landlord must 
notify rent officials when he orders a 
tenant to move, or when he starts court 
proceedings. 


When is an eviction certificate not. 


needed? 
The new regulations give seven grounds 
for eviction without certificates, but a 
waiting period is required in each case. 
For example, a tenant who does not 
pay his rent cannot be evicted on less 
than three days’ notice, and court pro- 
ceedings may take longer. A tenant may 
be dispossessed on 10 days’ notice if he 
uses the property for illegal or immoral 
purposes, or violates his rental agree- 
ment, such as by using the place for bus- 
iness purposes when he agreed not to. 


A tenant can be required to move after 
one month if he refuses to let the land- 
lord enter the place. Two months’ notice 


is called for if a tenant’s lease has ex. 
pired and he has sublet the dwelling, or 
if the landlord is a local government 
unit, or if the property is company hous- 
ing and the tenant no longer is employed 
by the company. 

What about evictions with certifi- 

cates? 

In.many cases, landlords must get certi- 
ficates from their area rent offices before 
taking steps to remove tenants. Waiting 
times before evictions in these cases 
range from two to six months. 


Can a landlord get back his property 
for his own use? 

Yes, but it is not always as easy as before. 
For example, he must show that he ac- 
tually wants the house or apartment for 
his immediate use. If he owns a building 
with “several apartments, he cannot 
always get approval to evict a tenant in 
order to move from one apartment to 
another. A house or apartment also can 
be recovered for use by close relatives of 
the owner, but not by distant relatives. In 
all of these cases, the tenant must be 
given three months to move. The pur- 
chaser can get possession of a house, but 
it sometimes takes three months. 


Suppose a landlord wants to remodel 
a dwelling? 

He usually can get an eviction certificate 
if the house or apartment is to be sub- 
stantially remodeled or altered and this 
work cannot be done while a tenant oc- 
cupies it. The same is true if the building 
is to be torn down. Here, a tenant is given 
at least three months to vacate. 


Can a house be withdrawn from the 
rental market? 
Yes, but there are some restrictions. To 
get an eviction certificate in these circum- 
stances, a landlord usually must show 
that he plans to convert the property 
permanently to commercial use or to use 
it for other nonhousing purposes. The 
tenant can take up to six months to move. 


Can a tenant appeal an eviction 
notice? 

He can. The procedure for appealing an 
eviction certificate is much the same as for 
appeals against rent adjustments. The 
tenant can ask for a review by the re- 
gional rent office and then by the Housing 
Expediter’s office in Washington. Also, he 
can oppose eviction proceedings in local 
courts. In some cases, this will mean that 
it will take longer to dispossess tenants 
than the minimum periods specified in 
the new eviction regulations just issued 
by the Housing Expediter. 
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Canadian Power Project runs rings around its schedule 


In mountain country, one hundred and thirty miles 
north of Vancouver, British Columbia Electric Co., 
has built a new hydroelectric plant. One thousand 
tons of water must be piped down a 41° mountain 
every minute! It called for a penstock (pipe lines) 
over 75” in diameter. Special pipe couplings had 
to be designed to withstand. the pressures never 
before attempted at such diameters. 

Dresser Manufacturing Division got the task because 
it specializes in solving difficult pipe joint problems. 
It can tackle with assurance what has never been 


BOVAIRD & SEYFANG Mfg. Co DRESSER Mf 
CLARK Br INTERNATIONAL £ 


DRESSER Mfzg. [ 


From well to refinery 
for the Oil Industry— 
From source to consumer 
for the Gas Industry 





done, because it is part of a large company with 
facilities covering every type of pipe line, for water, 
gas and oil as well as machinery, the pumps, com- 
pressors or blowers, at both ends. 

The new couplings Dresser engineered, tested at 
1,300 Ibs. per sq. in. They reduced construction time 
from months to weeks and the job was completed 
months ahead of schedule. This sort of thing is why 
the Biggest Jobs Are Going to Dresser. Address in- 
quiries about any aspect of pipe lines and pen- 
stocks to Dresser Industries, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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ROOTS-CONNERSVILLE Blower 


THE ONLY COMPANY DOING AN OVER-ALL JOB— 
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F irst Things First 


In the entire country there are only 40,000 business estab- 
lishments employing 100 or more persons. How many are 
prospective buyers of your product or service? How many 
key executives are there in these companies that you want 
to reach—50,000? 100,000? 200,000? Whatever the ac- 
tual number may be, certainly the first consideration must 
be to make sure that your sales staff and your advertising 
are covering the key men—the ones who, in so many cases, 
directly influence corporate purchases. 


No one magazine covers every one of these key men. But 
it is a fact that U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT covers at 
least two-thirds of this top business market, and at a low cost. 


Regardless of all else, U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT should 
have first consideration when placing your advertising so 
that it will cover the largest concentration of important buy- 
ers in the business field. 


Circulation Guarantee 350,000 


To advertise to important men—who are known 
to be interested readers of a magazine—is the 
first step in helping your sales managers sell. 


U.S. News & World Report 


WASHINGTON 
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LESS WORK, SAME PAY 


Unions Asking Shorter Week to Spread Jobs 


' “Shorter hours, same pay” is a 
Jogan that is gaining favor with 
ynions. The idea is to spread the 
in a falling job market by 
ing the 40-hour week to 30 or 
5 hours. 

‘John L. Lewis’s demands on 
» coal industry are expected to 
wovide a major test of employer 
action. Employers who agree 
vill find costs mounting in a pe- 

od of declining revenues. 


"Many industries are to be asked in 
he weeks ahead to shorten the work 
eek without loss of pay to workers. 
his is a demand that is becoming 
pre popular with unions as produc- 
on falls off and jobs decline in 
amber. 
“Back of the demands is a fear that 
pre will not be jobs enough to go 
pund if the downturn in business con- 
hues. Layoffs already appearing in many 
ants are causing concern, Workers who 
re let out are insisting that they be per- 


hitted to share the work with those who , 


p kept. As they see it, the only way 
is can be done is to spread the jobs by 
hortening the number of hours worked 
ha week. 

_A shorter work week, where adopted, 

vill add to employers’ operating costs. 
Jnions generally are insisting that weekly 
ings remain the same even when 
hours of work are reduced. This, in 
fect, raises the hourly rate of pay, In 
pme cases, unions will demand 40 hours’ 
bay for 30 or 35 hours’ work. In the few 
ndustries where the 48-hour week has 
been standard, the demand will be for 
40-hour week at the same pay. 
' Prospects of success for unions in this 
fampaign are mixed. A few industries 
may yield, but most are expected to resist. 

Industry by industry, the cam- 
baign for a shorter work week is shaping 
up as follows: 

Coal is expected to be a major test- 
ing ground this year. John L, Lewis wants 
ito stop layoffs that are occurring in the 
mines by a general reduction of the work 
bweek, Operators are expected to put up 
f@ strong fight against the idea on the 
ground that a shorter week will force coal 
prices higher and drive customers to 
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—Standard Oil Co. (N. J.), Bituminous Coal Inst. photos 
«+ en 
Time can be trimmed—at a price 


other fuels. Mr. Lewis may be able to 
win some reduction in hours for the 
United Mine Workers, but probably not 
without strikes in some mines, The soft- 
coal miners’ contract expires June 30. 

Oil refining also is scheduled for an 
important showdown on the short-work- 
week proposal. CIO Oil Workers are ask- 
ing for a schedule of 36 hours, with pay 
for 40. This industry was on a 36-hour 
week fairly generally before the war, but 
increased the schedules because of the 
man-power shortage in recent years. Now 
the CIO wants to go back to 36 hours to 
share the available work. 

Shipping firms on the Atlantic and 
Gulf coasts have just been handed de- 
mands for a 40-hour week, with the same 
pay now received for 48 hours, CIO’s 
National Maritime Union also wants a pay 
raise of 15 :per cent, but officials have 
stated that the main demand is for more 
jobs, not higher pay. Many seamen are 
idle because of curtailment of the mer- 
chant marine. 

Railroads are getting demands from 
some operating unions for a 40-hour 
week, for yard-service train crews. Non- 
operating employes, including mainte- 
nance and track crews, clerks and others, 
are to go on a 40-hour schedule in Sep- 
tember, with a 20 per cent increase in 
hourly rates to give the same weekly take- 
home as under the present 48-hour week. 
Rail unions have been demanding the 
shorter week for many years. 

Rubber companies generally have 
been operating on a 36-hour schedule, 
but the CIO Rubber Workers Union is 
demanding that this schedule be applied 
to a few outlying plants that have not re- 
duced the work week. They want it ap- 
plied industry-wide to avoid giving these 
plants a competitive advantage. 

Electrical-equipment firms also are 
asked by CIO Electrical Workers to cut 
the week’s schedule without reducing 
total wages. So far, the union has not 
spelled out exactly what it wants. 

Metal mining is being asked for a 
shorter week, by CIO Mine, Mill & 
Smelter Workers, but here again the 
union is not pushing the demand as yet. 

Farm-implement companies also are 
on notice that CIO’s Farm Equipment 
Workers will “raise the issue” of a 7-hour 
day at 8 hours’ pay. 

In the showdown, many of these 
unions probably will drop their demands 
for less work at the same pay. Only a few 
unions show signs of really pushing this 
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ALL IN A SINGLE VOLUME! 





- . Of the World’s 
Famous Men and 
Women... from 
the Beginning of 
History to Our 
Own Times, and 
from Every Field 
of Human Activity! 


VYVESSTER'S BIO- 
GRAPHICAL DIC- 
TIONARY contains 
more than 40,000 ready- 
reference biographies, a 


with pronunciation of 
names and all essential Weviam- 


facts. Includes scientists, 

statesmen, rulers, sports 

stars, explorers, writers, 

painters, actors, radio Prepared by 
personalities, eminent fig- the famous 
ures from every other editorial staff 
field. Prepared by the fa- of Webster's 
mous Merriam-Webster New Interna- 
editorial staff. A fascinat- tional Dic- 
ing and valuable source tionary, Sec- 
of information for writ- ond Edition. 
ers, speakers, and read- « 

ers. 1,730 pages, thumb 
index. $7.50. At your 
bookdealer’s or from the 
publishers. 
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208 Federal a. 
Springfield 2, Mass. 
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SPORTSMEN 


Marina Island, Straits of Georgia, British 


Columbia, Canada. Sixteen miles from 


Campbell River the world’s best salmon 


fishing. Marina Reef presents the best 


Brant shooting in America. Sixteen miles | 
Island the Catalina of the | 


from Savary 
North Pacific. Direct telephone service. 
Well treed with commercial timber, plenti- 








Living Enjoyment | 


ful fresh water springs, preliminary roads, | 
1980 acres of sea level plateau. Price $180,- | 
000.00. Subject to prior sale or withdrawal. | 


Address offer to Burns & Jackson, Bar- 
risters, The Credit Foncier Building, 
Vancouver, B. C. 
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demand, However, the shorter-work-week 
idea is growing in favor among unions, 
and is likely to appear frequently on fu- 
ture lists of demands. 


SHIFT IN ARGUMENTS 
FOR WAGE RAISES 


Demands for fourth-round wage in- 
creases continue to pile up in the face of 
price declines and increasing unemploy- 
ment. But, to justify these demands, 
unions are using a whole new set of argu- 
ments, 

In recent years, the argument centered 
around the need for higher wages to off- 
set rising living costs. Now, the unions 
are talking about the need for maintain- 
ing purchasing power of workers, about 
high profits of industry, greater effi- 




















—Talburt in Scripps-Howard newspapers 


FAMILIAR RUMBLE 


ciency of workers, and the neea or im- 
proving workers’ living standards. 

Employers, in reply, contend that it 
no longer is easy to pass wage increases 
on to consumers by way of higher prices. 
They point to growing buyer resistance 
and a downturn in prices that has been 
taking place in recent weeks, broken only 
slightly in March by a slight rise in Gov- 
ernment’s price index for consumers. 

It is in this atmosphere that big unions 
and big employers are about to square 
off for another round of wage negotia- 
tions. A few unions are passing up wage 
demands this year, but most of them will 
be asking another boost, In support of 
such raises they will be arguing as follows: 

Purchasing power must be kept high 
to maintain production in this country on 
an even keel. Bigger pay checks, the 
unions say, will mean more buying by 
workers and will help to prevent a 
serious business recession, 


——e 


Profits are cited as a basis for demand. 
ing pay raises. Profit-making concems 
will be asked to pass on some of these 
profits to workers. Companies losing 
money, or facing that prospect, often 
will be asked to raise wages anyway on 
the theory that the increases can be paid 
for out of past high profits. 

Increased productivity will be used 
as an argument for higher wages in some 
industries. Unions are contending that 
such increases are justified where man- 
hour production is up, regardless of 
whether this is due to improved ma- 
chinery or more efficient labor. 

Standards of living must be increased 
by added purchasing power, the unions 
contend, It is argued that previous wage 
increases since the war served only to 
keep pace with rising living costs, and 
that workers now should be permitted 
to move on to a higher level of earnings 
and better living standards. 

Wage contracts now being signed are 
developing no pattern. Some companies 
are granting increases, others are not. 
Raises granted in the fourth round 
seldom exceed 10 cents an hour and 
often are no more than 5 or 7 cents. The 
unions’ new arguments do not appear to 
be paying off too well. 


NEW STRATEGIES 
IN COAL STRUGGLE 


Early maneuvers in the coming battle 
between John L. Lewis and the soft-coal 
industry now are taking place. A new 
strategy is being tried out by some of 
the operators. Mr. Lewis also faces new 
economic conditions in his industry. It 
all threatens to add up to a tough 
struggle in the next two months or s0, 
with the odds favoring a coal strike. 

Operators apparently are to split into 
various groups for the bargaining show- 
down this year. Southern operators tried 
to put Mr. Lewis on the defensive by 
filing notice to terminate the present con- 
tract before the United Mine Workers 
drafted their official demands. But other 
operators declined to join- in this new 
strategy. Steel-company mines, Northern 
commercial operators, Midwestern and 
Western firms may try to work out 
separate settlements. 

Steel companies now seem to hold the 
key to the 1949 negotiations. Some mills 
have large stockpiles of coal, but others 
have not. The steel industry probably 
will want to hasten a coal settlement in 
order to prevent a steel shutdown at a 
time when steel demand continues high. 
Steel thus may be willing to go further 
in meeting Mr. Lewis’s terms than other 
sections of the industry. 

A business slump is bothering some 
portions of the coal industry. Demand for 
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coal was comparatively low last winter, 
due to mild weather, and foreign demand 
has fallen off drastically. Price cuts have 
heen announced by many firms. These 
companies will oppose big concessions 
to Mr. Lewis that will again force in- 
ceases in price. Operators state that too 
many customers already have been priced 
gut of the coal market and into the 
market for competitive fuels such as oil. 

Scattered strikes thus are a possibil- 
ity, if Mr. Lewis settles with the steel 
industry's captive mines while other 
coal operators refuse to accept the same 
tems. The Northern commercial op- 
erators also may go along with the steel 
settlement, if it comes, and leave other 
parts of the industry on strike. 

The result of the negotiations, how- 
ever, is expected to be a new victory for 
Mr. Lewis. He probably will not get 
everything he asks for, but operators are 
expected to make some concessions 
toward a shorter work week. Miners 
probably will get somewhat higher 
hourly pay, and the present royalty of 
2 cents a ton for the welfare fund may 
be increased, 





White-collar salaries are starting 
to decline in some cities. There are in- 
dications that more clerical workers are 
looking for jobs and that jobs are harder 
to find, at least in some areas. 


}Communists are coming under in- 
greasing attacks within the labor move- 
ment. One of the strongest attacks is 
taking place in the CIO’s National 
Maritime Union, which was Communist- 
controlled until a year or two ago. Joe 
Curran, NMU president, is asking mem- 
bership approval of a constitutional 
change barring Communists from mem- 
bership in the union. One idea is to keep 
Communists from seamen’s jobs in the 
merchant marine, where they could en- 
gage in sabotage in Russia’s interests. 


Robert N. Denham, General Coun- 
sl of the. National Labor Relations 
Board, is to be the center of a new 
controversy during congressional de- 
bate of a new labor law. Labor leaders 
want to abolish the autonomous powers 
given to Mr. Denham by the Taft- 
Hartley Act. The Administration’s bill 
would do this, but a bill backed by 
House Republicans and some conserva- 
tive Democrats would keep Mr. Denham 
in office until 1951, when his term ex- 
pires under the present law. Union 
officials will get some help apparently 
from Senate Republicans in making the 
Counsel subject to authority of the 
NLRB members, as under the Wagner 
Act. If the union proposal wins, Mr. 
Denham probably will resign. 
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Don’t let high building costs 


force you to compromise with quality: 


STANDARD 
BUILDINGS 





For the complete story, write 
Dept.U11 for your copy of this 
new 20-page catalog today 


maybe you can afford 
a 


- buildin 


than you think 


... Nd get it 
EXY CC 





Ir YOU COULD get a permanent building for 
little or no more than the cost of light-weight, 
“temporary” construction—wouldn’t you con- 
sider it a better investment for your building 
dollar? You can —in Standard Buildings by 
Luria. For Luria Buildings are heavy steel- 
frame structures that offer you all the 
advantages of standardization, without the 
usual limitations. 


Moreover, Luria Buildings can be easily 
adapted to meet your precise requirements— 
for anything from a warehouse to a heavy 
industrial plant; from a school to a shopping 
center. And they’re available now — with 
clear spans of 40 to 100 feet, eave heights 
of 12 to 20 feet and lengths in increments 
of 20 feet. 

Before you decide on any building, be sure 
to get all the facts on the complete Luria line. 


Standard Buildings wy LUIREA 


LURIA ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
500 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 


Offices in: Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, and Washington, D.C. 
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"That speed 
and accuracy 


would save 
plenty in 
our business!" 


NATIONAL MECHANIZED ACCOUNTING SAVES TIME, MONEY, AND EFFORT * 


> 
Speed and accuracy increase customer satisfaction, too! : A> *Get this FREE 20-page booklet, 


° . - HT aS Save M. > Yi: ; 
And when. you can build good will and save money at the same | ones ete oe kage 
Bookkeeping,” from your National 


time, you have a doubly good investment. representative. Or, write to The 


National Cash Register Company, 


Businessmen everywhere are impressed by the superior saving- 
Dayton 9, Ohio. 


power of National Accounting Machines. This is due to a combination 
of features found only on Nationals. 

What would all this mean to your business? Your National repre- 
sentative, a systems analyst, will gladly tell you. 


The answer is as near as your telephone. 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY CASH REGISTERS « ADDING MACHINES 









Trend of American Business 
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Washington, D. C. 








Businessmen and Congressmen probably are due to get a shock when the Fed- 
eral Government's budget figures are added up and reappraised a few months hence. 
A federal deficit of considerable size appears to be developing for the 

1950 fiscal year--the year ending June 30, 1950. That will pose a problem. 

A tax increase to balance the budget still is the Administration line. But 
a tax increase, coming at a time when business activity is in a decline, might 
do more harm than good. It could have an undesirable deflationary influence. 

No tax increase, on the other hand, would mean continued deficits. Anda 
policy of deficit financing at a time of relatively high activity could shake 
faith in Government credit. If budgets can't be balanced then, can they ever 
balance? That question is likely to be pressed with increasing persistence. 

What the American people are up against is a problem of how to carry very 
expensive Government under a tax load that might discourage business expansion. 
It's a problem that might become acute long before most people expected. 



































Congress, at the moment, is inclined to dodge the budget-tax problem. 
Tax policy is not to be decided in Congress until the budget is clearer. 
September now is mentioned as the month when Congress will be* best able to 
determine whether taxes shovld be raised. By that time, books will be closed 
for the 1949 fiscal year and spending trends for 1950 will be more definite. 

Business trends also are expected to be clearer by next September. 

But Congress is not likely to be in session in September. So a delay on 
tax decisions until September developments are disclosed will mean that no rise 
in taxes will occur this year. Congress will scarcely have time to draw a bill. 




























Pressure is growing, however, to eliminate some wartime excise taxes. 
Excise cuts are suggested for theater and other admissions, on night club 
bills, on telephone and telegraph service, on passenger fares, on jewelry, furs, 
luggage and cosmetics. Cuts also are asked for light bulbs and bowling alleys. 
Reduction of excise taxes is opposed by Senator George, chairman of the 
Senate Finance Committee. His views carry weight, but they may be overridden. 
Wartime levies would remain on such things as freight, business machines, 
liquor, household appliances, radio sets, musical instruments, sporting goods. 
Altogether, total revenue cost of reducing excises now proposed is put at 
$770,000,000 a year. Such a cut, if voted, very likely would run into a veto. 








The triple-plated problem of debt, spending and taxes also gets attention 
from the Committee on Public Debt Policy. The Committee proposes this course: 
Control the budget. Hoover Commission economies are endorsed. The group 
thinks that Government spending might be trimmed by $3,000,000,000 a year. 
Reduce the debt. That would preserve confidence in Government credit. 
Distribute debt more widely. That would give more people a stake in sound 
Government credit. And it presumably would make debt management an easier task. 



























klet, Restore flexible interest rates. This would regulate the use of money. 

four Nourish a dynamic economy. This implies a tax policy and other policies 

yoy that encourage expansion of business, making debt and taxes less burdensome. 

any, This Committee, headed by W. Randolph Burgess, of National City Bank of New 
York, has been studying the debt problem since war ended. The Committee notes 





that its program will not be easy or popular. No responsible public officials 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) = 


have given any sign that they intend to follow the advice of this private body. wi 

The Debt Policy Committee also observes that the economy of the country has as 
grown up to the expanded money supply. It suggests that any policy that would re- 
duce the money supply would be unwise if business activity is declining. 
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Official policy now is directed at stopping the dip in business activity. und 

Installment-credit terms are eased further by the Federal Reserve Board. a 

Down payments on all consumer durable goods, except automobiles, are cut to 
10 per cent from 15 per cent. Automobiles still require a third down. ards 

Installment time is extended from 21 to 24 months for everything, autos in- cove 
cluded. Items costing less than $100 are to be free from all credit control. doe: 

This marks the second relaxation of installment-credit controls since the 
business downturn began. FRB also has relaxed margin requirements for security MY 
purchases. Automobile terms are likely to ease before year end. 

Next step probably will be to reduce reserve requirements of banks and a com 
Treasury policy to keep up the money supply. Official attitude is that the the 
Slump needs remedial treatment. It's a sharp reversal from a few months ago. a 

Retail trade, in total, appears to be leveling out. Commerce Department oe 
figures show March sales even with January-February, after seasonal adjustment. poin 

March sales, in dollar volume, were only slightly below sales of March of cont 
last year, but that was due entirelv to increased sales by automobile dealers. 

Automobile sales showed an increase of 1l per cent over a year ago, but sell- 
ers of other types of durable goods have not done anywhere near as well. | 

Building-material dealers and hardwere stores took a 10 per cent cut. Offic 

Furniture stores saw M-rch sales fall 4 per cent below a year ago. that 

Jewelry-store sales chowed a 9 per cent drop from March of last year. sale 

These official calculations take into account the late Easter of this year. been 
They indicate that the sales trend of most durable goods is downward. 

7 

Apparel-store sales appear to be in the doldrums. They were below March of ¢ 
1948, on a seasonally adjusted basis, and considerably down from January, 1949. to lo 

General-merchandise stores, which include department stores, also show de- strike 
clining sales. March was below Janu>ry end February, and below a year ago. a 

Food stores and filling stations are holding sales at last year's level. a” 

Drugstore sales, restaurant sales, liauor-store sales are down slightly. of pi 

Retail-sales trend for all stores, as reported by Commerce, is confirmed by 
Federal Reserve Board estimates for department stores. The boom appears to be 
over for all types of retail merchants except dealers in new automobiles. | 7 

Automobile market also may shrink a bit in the months ahead. Price cuts for ins 
new cars indicate buyer balkiness. Used-car prices are down substantially. that 

Autos now in use are at an all-time peak--32,000,000. That indicates that pract 
most families who feel they must have a car probably have bought one. wher 

Market for new cars also may have shrunk a bit already because people have ing el 
used savings and credit to buy other durable goods and to purchase new homes. 

Automobile sales before the war were 24 per cent above the sales of all other i Y 
durable-goods stores. Now they are only 83 per cent of other stores. That's a it 
sign that automobiles are getting a smaller share of consumer outlays. mode 

Home buying last year cost purchasers of new houses $7,700,000,000. That is pense 
in cash and commitments and indicates a drain on both savings and credit. we 

Purchase of homes, refrigerators, television sets, plus the squeeze on in- sag 
comes from higher prices for necessities, may have reduced the ability of the treate 
average family to buy a new car. This may be evident by the end of the year. 

Cost of living showed a fractional increase in March. It went from 169 per &... 
cent of 1935-39 in February to 169.5, because of rent and food prices. — 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 


YOU CANNOT, as an employer, be 

sued for back pay and triple dam- 
ages for overtime violations occurring 
under a Government cost-plus contract. 
A circuit court of appeals holds that em- 
ployes may not bring damage suits for 
overtime pay under the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act when working on a contract 
covered by the Walsh-Healey Act, which 
does not provide for such suits. 


* * * 


YOU CAN sometimes get recogni- 

tion of a family partnership, for in- 
come tax purposes, even though some of 
the money put into the business by your 
partner was originally a gift from you. A 
circuit court of appeals overrules the Tax 
Court and recognizes a father-daughter 
partnership of this kind. The decision 
points out that the gift was not made in 
contemplation of setting up a partnership. 


* * * 


YOU CAN probably export more 

lumber in the period ahead. The 
Office of International Trade announces 
that more lumber now is available for 
sale abroad, and export restrictions have 
been eased. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect NLRB, in 

considering a secondary-boycott case, 
to look upon a one-man walkout as a 
strike. The Board decides, in a 
brought under the Taft-Hartley Act, that 
an illegal strike did not take place when 
only one worker left his job as the result 
of picketing. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a contractor, ask 

NLRB to stop a union from picket- 
ing in an effort to force a builder to cease 
doing business with you. The Board finds 
that a union engaged in unfair labor 
practices by picketing a building site 
where a nonunion contractor was install- 
ing electric wiring. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, in leasing a build- 

ing under a contract to operate a 
modern hotel, deduct as business ex- 
penses, on your income tax return, the 
cost of new furnishings, equipment and 
fixtures. The U.S. Tax Court rules in 
one case that such expenses should be 
treated as capital expenditures. 


case . 


YOU CAN find out from the Bureau 

of Standards about a new machine 
that can be used to measure wear in 
textiles. The Bureau reports develop- 
ment of the machine and explains its use 
in laboratory tests on textiles. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a contractor, usually 

obtain payment for alteration work 
done on a Government-owned building 
that later was destroyed by fire. The 
Comptroller General decides that a con- 
tractor who partly finished alterations 
and additions to a Government building 
is entitled to payment for the work done 
and materials used before the fire. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now get information 

about some of the forms that Gov- 
ernment contractors must use in making 
reports under the Renegotiation Act. 
Summaries of the forms and instructions 
for their use may be obtained from the 
Military Renegotiation Policy and Review 
Board, National Defense Building, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT count on getting the 

courts to stop NLRB from holding a 
collective-bargaining election to deter- 
mine which union will be approved as 
bargaining agent for your employes. A 
circuit court of appeals holds that the 
Administrative Procedure Act does not 
give federal courts power to enjoin such 
elections. 


* * * 


YOU CAN probably expect the 

Treasury to follow a liberal policy in 
allowing corporations to store up earn- 
ings for future needs without having to 
pay an extra tax for excessive accumula- 
tion of profits. In a policy statement, the 
Treasury says it will continue to apply 
Section 102 in such a way as not to im- 
pose a hardship on any company. 


YOU CAN express your views to the 

Commissioner of Internal Revenue in 
regard to proposed changes in estate-tax 
rules dealing with transfers of property 
intended to take place at or after death. 
In announcing plans for revision of these 
regulations, the Commissioner invites 
comments until May 14,.1949. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. U. S. News & WorLD 
Report, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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They make FIRE fight FIRE 
Imagine a FIRE-fighting system 
put into action by the FIRE it- 
self ...discharging water when 
and where the FIRE starts. The 
GLOBE Automatic Sprinkler Sys- 
tem has long been doing this in 
thousands of plants. 


GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 
NEW YORK... CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearly all principal cities 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 
















“MUST” NEWS 





The Management 
Staff, the Production 
Staff, the Engineering 
Department, and the 
officials responsible for 
sales, distribution, and 
transportation — these 
men and their assistants 
naturally are cover-to- 
cover readers of U.S. 
News & World Report 
because they must keep 
informed on _ national 
and international 
trends—which today, 
more than ever, is 
“must” news. 


Advertising in this magazine 
gains prestige and importance 
when appearing next to this 
important ‘‘must” news. 


U. S. News & World Report 


Advertising Department 


30 Rockefeller Plaza New York 20, N. Y. 














HOW’S BUSINESS? 
e 
Getting a little shaky? No more back logs? Looking 
for orders? ‘‘Uncle Sam’’ 
can find—and he’s buying fr 
DAILY t 3 
EVERYDAY ... where... when... how! At 
three-months subscription to this DAILY fund of 
order producing information costs only $27.5¢ 


is the largest buyer you 
plenty of everything! Our 





($2.50 additional for air mail). Subscribe ‘Today : 
SAMPLE COPY FREE ON REQUES 
MARKET SERVICE 


Established 1934 








303 West 42d Street * Dept. C * New York 18, N. Y. 
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MORE JUGGLING WITH MONEY? 


Drop in Exports May Force Europe to Devalue 


Selling goods to American cus- 
tomers is getting harder for Eu- 
rope. Meeting U. S. prices is the 
big difficulty. 

Talk of currency devaiuvation is 
springing up, despite denials. It 
may have to be.-that, or lose out 
on dollar sales. 

Cut in currency values is seen 
as a way to reopen U. S. markets 
for Europeans, help them com- 
pete with American producers. 


Devaluation of currencies is in the 
wind again in Europe. Some major 
cuts in exchange rates, in relation to 
the U. S. dollar, are expected by many 
authorities before the end of 1949. 

Falling prices in the United States are 
making it hard for European countries, 
those with high price levels and over- 
valued currencies, to compete in U.S. 
markets. Europe is pressed by U.S. to 
get its currency values into line. Devalu- 
ation would produce an automatic drop 
in export prices on goods sold in U. S. 

Official U. S. position is that the time is 
about ripe for action. European inflation 
is being licked. Public confidence in local 
currencies is being restored. Black mar- 
kets for gold and dollars are disappearing. 
European currencies are improving in the 
free market in Switzerland. The old argu- 
ment that devaluation would produce 
more inflation is losing force. 

What the U.S. Government wants is 
that European countries start earning 
their own way in the world, get off the 
U.S. taxpayer’s back. 

Britain is the country that draws pri- 
mary world attention in devaluation ru- 
mors. Talk of a cut in the pound rate for 
dollars is persistent. In London, gold- 
mining shares have advanced in expecta- 
tion of a higher sterling price for gold. 

In the Swiss free market, where cur- 
rencies seek their own level in open trad- 
ing, the pound has improved in recent 
months, but it still sells at a discount of 
26 per cent. 

Real trouble is British prices. Goods 
manufactured for export are 12 per cent 
above the U. S. price level. Prices of some 
major British exports are still rising. The 
country’s export drive is beginning to 
lose momentum. 
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For a sign of what to expect on the 
pound rate, the thing to watch is the vol- 
ume of British sales to U. S. In February, 
imports from Britain were $20,500,000. 
That was a bit higher than imports of 
February, 1948, but $3,100,000 below 
the monthly average for 1948. If sales 
to U.S. fall off sharply, the British may 
decide to try for bigger sales at lower 
prices. That might mean devaluation. 

If Britain were to devalue, a number 
of other countries would be almost sure 
to follow. Britain, however, dislikes the 
idea of acting first and alone. The an- 
swer, as many See it, is a general over- 
hauling of European currency values, 
all at once, International Monetary Fund 
could referee such a change. 

Sweden is in serious trouble. Exports 
to U.S. are sliding fast. Finance Minister 
Ernst Wigforss is having to face the fact 
that the krona exchange rate, raised in 
1947, is aggravating the country’s trou- 
bles in holding U.S. markets. Swedish 
wood pulp recently has been quoted at 
$14 to $36 a ton higher than American 
pulp, Sweden’s sales to U.S, are far be- 
hind last year. Before devaluing, Sweden 
wants to see what Britain is going to do. 

France is full of rumors about anoth- 
er devaluation. This time, reports have 
it that a single rate will be set up for the 
franc once more—probably at about the 
present so-called “free” rate of 320 francs 
to the dollar, The French want other 





European countries to adjust their rates 
at the same time. 

The frane’s recent recovery has been 
remarkable. Discount on franc notes in 
the Swiss market is only 10 per cent, 
compared with 65 per cent in mid-1948, 
But French prices stay high, Many think 
this is the time for France to get squared 
away for real recovery by devaluing. 

Denmark is bettering the position of 
its krone. On the Swiss market, the dis- 
count has dropped from 54 to 35 per 
cent since mid-1948. But export prices 
are 36 per cent above U.S. level. They 
were only 22 per cent above a year ago, 

Norway is in about the same boat, 
The Norwegian krone has improved on 
the free market, but the country’s price 
level is 39 per cent above that in U.S. 

From the standpoint of export prices, 
both Denmark and Norway would ap- 
pear to require a bigger cut in exchange 
rates than Britain or Sweden. 

The Netherlands has kept prices 
down by strict controls and heavy sub- 
sidies. Export goods now are priced only 
about 8 per cent above U. S. price levels. 
The guilder has gained in value, but still 
sells at a 38 per cent discount. 

Italy, next to France, has shown 


more improvement than any other West- 
ern European country, so far as currency 
value is concerned. Lira discount on the 
Swiss market has dropped from 64 to 32 
per cent in 10 months. But prices, which 


—New York Central System 


GOODS FROM EUROPE 
With devaluation: a lighter load for the U. S. taxpayer's back... 
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were only 12 per cent above U. S. prices 
— in early 1948, were 22 per cent above in 
January, 1949. Italy probably would fol- 
low if her neighbors were to devalue. 
Belgium has one of the world’s few 


“hard” currencies. Her main problem is _ | 

how to get enough francs into the hands. | & U S i A F S 5 
of outside buyers so that they can pay 

Je for Belgian goods. Unemployment is ris- 





ing. Prices are off, but they still are far 
above those in U.S. 








se Money troubles, then, are far from 
eal solved in Europe. Devaluation, despite 
3 i official denials that action is imminent, is 
under serious consideration in some im- 
ent, : ° 
148, portant capitals. The U.S. businessman 
rink has an important stake in Europe’s de- 
red cision. If devaluation comes, European 
producers will be in position once more 
a of tomake a strong bid for the U. S. market. 
dis- 
per P : , 
iced Economy drive in Congress is not 
hey making much headway, offers little hope 
1g0. of correcting the Government’s budget 
onl! troubles. As passed by the House, ap- 
oa propriations and spending authority are 
rial running within $500,000,000 of Mr. Tru- 
1S. man's budget estimates. That represents 
ces, savings of considerably less than 2 per 
ap- ent. Some of these savings are being 
nge questioned. Representative John Taber, 
; of New York, ranking Republican on the 
ices House Appropriations Committee, figures 8 0 0 K 
aah actual cuts at $263,000,000. wey 
nly Attention of economizers turns to the 5 T\ 
ele Senate. Record of recent years shows it T TH\ 
still has been more generous than the House. G E 
The Senate Appropriations Committee re- 
vil ported only one money bill for the com- 
ee. ing fiscal year. It raises the House figure cid Maia: aaintie“s . re : patie 
for the Labor De artment and Federal Y vhs : Es i rom reac ag our matic in its operation a i So asate no change 
ncy ; P pe new book, if it is your responsibility to in accounting methods ... involves absolutely 
the Security Agency by $185,000,000. see that your company ‘has sufficient cash to no interference with management or control. 
» 32 operate efficiently now .. . to do intelligent ‘ aes ae ee 
Lich ) Savings-bond campaign, May 16 long-range planning. Pr Sinreagc tent Diag a 
through June 30, will be pitched a little This book tells how your business may get you pay only for money you actually need 
more cash than is ordinarily available from and use from day to day instead of for a 
usual borrowing sources. It tells how our fixed amount over a fixed period of time. 
Commercial Financing Plan gives you a con- There is no need to borrow ahead for antici- 
tinuing source of funds without the problems pated needs... no need to accumulate funds 
of renewals, calls, periodic clean up of loans. on deposit to pay off maturing obligations. 
It tells how quickly funds can be made Our Commercial Financing Plan is par- 
available, how you are automatically in line ticularly attractive in times of a firming 
for increased credit if needed because of money market. For the complete story, 
higher volume or higher prices. write or phone the nearest Commercial 
It shows that the Plan is simple and auto- Credit Corporation office below for book. 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISION: Baltimore 2 = New York 17 = Chicago 6 
Los Angeles 14 =® San Francisco 6 ® Portland 5, Ore...and more than 300 other 
financing offices in principal cities of the United States and Canada. 
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DENMARK...NORWAY...SWEDEN 
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You can make a “Grand Tour” on a 2 weeks’ vacation 
when you fly to Scandinavia. SAS saves you weeks of 
travel-time, stretches your summer holiday (only 17 hours 
to the Northern Countries). 


Scenic wonder in Norway 


Elsinore— 
Hamlet's 
castle 


Nine flights a week, and the only DC-6 planes to 
Scandinavia. You can name your departure day. 
Meals, smorgasbord and refreshments are free. No 
tax, no tipping, no extras. 


Before you travel, consult a 
travel expert—Your Travel 
Agent 


ede 
CANDINAVIAN 


AIRLINES SYSTEM 


New York * Chicago * Minneapolis 
Seattle * Los Angeles 





NATIONALLY KNOWN 
MANUFACTURERS 
SAVE TIME = MONEY= 
MANPOWER= 
HANDLING — with 


CONVEYORS 


~—s 


ay eer packages, parts, or units are 
handled there is a type of Standard Con- 
veyor—gravity or power, roller, belt, slat, push 
bar, wheel— portable unit—designed to do each 
particular job best. 

Standard is known to many nationally 
famous manufacturers as a reliable source for 
conveying equipment of wide range and versa- 
tility. The answer to your needs in cost- 
cutting, time-saving conveyors can be found at 
Standard. 

STANDARD CONVEYOR COMPANY 
General Offices: North St. Paul, Minn. 
Sales and Service in Principal Cities 


Engineered a Systems — Portable Conveyor 
Units — Spiral Chutes — Pneumatic Tube Systems 
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Write, telling us 
what you make 

or handle. We will 
send literature 
showing Standard 
Conveyors in use 
in your business. 


Address Dept . US-49. 


CONVEYORS 





Yinance Week 


differently this time. Emphasis here 
fore has been on the dangers of inf 
tion. Now bond sellers are being tg 
to stress other things: the advantage! 
regular saving by individuals, the nee 
to spread out the ownership of 
public debt. Slogan of the drive: “Py 
more opportunity in your future.” Sale 
quota: $1,040,000,000 in Series E bond 
E-bond sales already are ahead of 
year. 4 





> Tax evasion, more and more, # 
worrying U. S, Treasury officials. Intern 
Revenue Commissioner George J. Schg 
eneman, alarmed about it, appeals i 
Congress for money to hire more agents 
Out of 83,000,000 tax returns handleg 
in 1948, only 3,000,000 were audited 
The remainder were taken largely @f 
faith. Three fourths of all returns ge 
away without even a check of arithmeti¢ 
Mr. Schoeneman told a Senate commit 
that the taxes voluntarily paid by 
public will “begin to dwindle away @ 
soon as the people discover that our ma 
power is growing smaller in proportion 
our job.” 


> The saver’s dollar is the real issug 
in a growing dispute involving bankg 
and federal savings and loan associations, 
American Bankers Association and othe} 
banking groups are protesting change 
proposed by the Home Loan Bank Board 
in regulations governing savings and los 
associations. These changes, among othe 
things, would permit the associations 
term their shares “savings accounts” am 
to call themselves simply “savings ag 
sociations.” Banking groups argue this 
would fool the public into thinking o 
the associations as savings banks. Bet 
hind the difficulty is the fact that 
associations are getting a bigger and 
bigger share of the public’s savings. They 
showed a 12.8 per cent gain in 1948 
compared with 3.6 per cent for mutual 
savings banks and 1.7 per cent for com 
mercial banks. 


> Excise cuts, now at issue in the Sem 
ate, have a hard road to travel befo 
becoming law, are not yet to be counteé 
on. President Truman is reported ready 
to veto any major cuts unless Congres§ 
provides new revenue from other source 
Then there is a serious parliamenta 
question. Excise cuts are proposed as af 
amendment to a bill repealing the ole 
margarine tax, already passed by the 
House. Revenue measures must originaté 
in the House. The original bill did, buf 
not the amendment. Then, too, the 
original bill came from the House Agri 
culture Committee, not the tax-writing 
Ways and Means Committee. The wholé 
thing raises a parliamentary tangle that 
may be hard to unsnarl. 
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>> New problem in the world today is that trade--the selling of things--is hav- 
ing trouble keeping up with production--the making of things. 
Thus, world production probably is very close to the prewar level, all 
regions included. But world trade may be only three quarters of what it was. 
Countries depending heavily on selling to others are beginning to find the 
going a little rougher. Most products just don't sell themselves any more. 
More and more, to uncover demand, either production or price has to be cut. 








>> Examples from widely scattered areas show the way the wind is blowing: 

British automobiles are not selling in overseas markets the way they did. 
Automobile exports showed a sharp dip in February. Prices of British cars in 
the U.S are being cut, following the lead of American manufacturers. 

Belgian textiles are not selling well to neighbors. Mills have cut produc- 
tion. Belgian steel faces the same problem, as the steel situation eases. 

Swedish timber products are being cut in price. This is an attempt to hold 
important British and U.S. markets. Canada wants the Swedish business. 

Polish coal is available to Western Europe in greater quantities than can 
be absorbed. Both German and British production are climbing. 

Cuban sugar, in large quantities, is finding no buyers. 

Argentina's storage bins are overflowing with wheat, corn, hides, linseed 
oil. Argentine price plateau puts these things out of reach. 

The U.S., too, soon won't know what to do with all the grain, cotton, fats 
and oils on hand. Grain exports to Marshall Plan countries may be higher than 
expected if rainfall in Western Europe is not plentiful during the present grow- 
ing season. Nevertheless, the U.S. Government obviously is going to be saddled 
with major surpluses, barring a weather disaster in the U.S. this summer. 

Prewar era of surpluses in many lines is rapidly returning. That's good 
news for consumers, but not as good as it might be. For midnight oil is being 
burned in capitals such as Washington, Buenos Aires and Havana to figure out 
ways of keeping surpluses from having their full effect:on the market place. 


























>> Australia has an odd sort of surplus problem..... 
Too much capital is beginning to podr into Australia, the Government thinks. 


Industrial expansion already is about as rapid as Australia can stand. 
Man power and industrial raw materials are still short in Australia. Big 
new expansion, it is feared, would feed inflation. Uptrend in prices and the 


cost of living is pronounced in Australia. 
Australia still wants to expand industrially. But much of the capital in- 
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WORLD COMMERCE-INDUSTRY-- (Continued) 


flow seems to be "hot" money looking for a quick profit, not investment money. 
"Hot" money seems to be moving over from South Africa, where financial con- 
ditions make speculators nervous. 
Possible revaluation of the Australian pound is a factor in this trend. 
Rumor is that the Australian pound, now quoted at $3.23, might be moved to 
parity with the British pound at $4.03. New Zealand revalued her pound in this 
way last year. Australian Government, of course, says it has no such idea. 
Revaluing would make Australian exports more expensive for overseas buyers. 
At a time when the price trend is weak for things Australia exports, such as 
wool, zinc and lead, revaluing has the earmarks of an expensive luxury. 








>> Mining countries are still not greatly affected by weak metal prices. 

Zine and lead, usually mined together, have shown the biggest declines. 

Canadian producers, especially the biggest one, made money when zinc and 
lead prices were much lower during the war period, should continue to do So now. 

Australian producers have wage contracts with sliding scales, moving with 
metal prices. They have little to worry about yet. 

Mexican producers will be all right until something happens to silver 
prices. Mexican Government is really supporting the silver price, making it 
profitable for zine and lead mines also containing silver to continue operating. 
Near-term change in Mexican silver policy is not thought likely. 

U.S. zinc producers in the Ozark area are feeling the price cuts. Others 
in the East and West still seem to be doing all right. 

Copper price is holding up better than zinc and lead. Anyway, big produc- 
ers in the U.S., Canada, Chile and Rhodesia have fairly low costs. 

Many metal men feel that zinc and lead will go little lower in price in the 
next couple of months. But a testing period for copper may be coming. 

















>> It's through selling copper and other metals that Yugoslavia hopes to 
broaden her trade with the West. ' 

Yugoslavia needs heavy machinery, oil, industrial goods. Russia will sell 
her very little now for political reasons. Likewise, Czechoslovakia finds other 
places to sell. Yugoslavia would like to build up trade with Western Germany, 
Britain and the U.S. Actually, U.S. trade policy toward Yugoslavia is softening 
a bit. Export controls are eased just a trifle on a trial basis. 

Czechoslovakia is feeling the strict restrictions on U.S. exports to East- 
ern Europe. The Czechs are protesting U.S. export controls right now. 

Poland wants to sell more food, timber, chemicals to Western zones of Ger- 
many. Also, the Poles ask Washington to "clarify" U.S. trade policies toward 
Eastern Europe. Poles, like the Czechs, need U.S. industrial goods. They are 
getting only a sixth as much from the U.S. as they did a year ago. 

Soviet zone of Germany wants to break down trade barriers with the rest of 
Germany. Again, it's a question of exchanging food for finished products. 

All these moves taken together couid be just another attempt by the Kremlin 
to embarrass Washington, since the U.S. sets itself up as a "free trade" nation. 
More likely, though, they are feelers. The satellites have nothing to lose. 
Russia is something less than an ideal source of industrial goods for them. 

These feelers are cleverly timed. U.S. manufacturers are beginning to cast 
a hungry look at export markets. But odds are strongly against doing very much 
business through the Iron Curtain for some time yet. 
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INDICATORS OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


Manufacturers, their production and 
sales well below last year’s peak, 
are cutting prices on a growing 
scale to keep goods moving. 

Wholesale prices of industrial goods 
declined to 148.4 on the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics index for the week 
ended April 19, down 0.7 per cent. 
It was the biggest drop for a single 
week since January, 1933. 

Factory output held at 193 on the 
adjusted indicator below in the 
week ended April 16. That com- 
pares with 194 in March, 202 in 
October. 

The recession in production is meas- 
ured by man-hours worked in man- 
ufacturing, expressed as _percent- 
ages of September, 1948, as follows: 


December March 

All manufacturing 97.2 89.6 
Durable 101.1 90.8 
Iron, steel & prod’s 101.4 92.2 
Elec. machinery 101.4 89.0 
Other machinery 100.8 92.0 


Transp. equip. 105.8 101.2 
Autos 106.8 96.3 
Nonferrous metals 100.6 88.3 
Lumber 92.0 80.0 
Furniture 100.0 89.5 
Stone, clay, glass 100.5 92.5 
Nondurable 93.6 88.3 
Textile-mill prod’s 98.7 88.1 
Apparel 95.7 100.2 
Leather & prod’s 95.7 97.2 
Food 80.0 71.9 
Tobacco 100.0 90.9 
Paper 100.0 91.8 
Chemicals 100.0 95.1 
Petrol. & coal prod’s 101.5 = 100.0 
Rubber prod’s 96.2 92.3 


(1935-39 = 100) 
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Manufacturers’ sales, as the top 
chart shows, began to fall in No- 
vember. Manufacturers cut produc- 
tion, but inventories kept rising, 
standing at their highest on March 1. 

The pattern of recession resembles 
that in the early stages of the 1920 
and 1937 declines. Soft-goods out- 
put has turned down first, followed 
later by a faster drop in durables. 

In iron, steel and products, man- 
hours are down 7.8 per cent from 
September, though iron and steel 
activity on the Federal Reserve in- 
dex is up 9 per cent over the same 
period. Reason is that the Federal 
Reserve index uses output of steel 





* ADJUSTED FOR SEASONAL VARIATION 
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ingots to measure activity not only 
in basic steel, but also in a number 
of industries making products of 
steel. Ingot output is up sharply, 
but production of many fabricated 
steel products, reflected in man- 
hours, is down. 

Seasonal influences account for a 
good part or all of the man-hour 
drop in food, tobacco, stone, clay 
and glass products and lumber. 

Weakness, greater than or contrary 
to the normal seasonal pattern, de- 
veloped between September and 
March in most other groups. 

Output per man-hour is probably 
rising in some industries. This 
would cause output to make a bet- 
ter showing than man-hours. Pro- 
ductivity changes, however, are 
small over short periods. 

Employment of production workers, 
reflected in man-hours, declined to 
12,362,000 in ,March, 1,126,000 
below September, 769,000 below 
last year. 

Average hours, also reflected in man- 
hours, declined to 38.9 per week, 
down 0.5 from February, 0.9 from 
September and 1.5 from a year ago. 

Trade, meanwhile, proves disappoint- 
ing. Department-store sales in the 
week before Easter fell back to the 
March rate on the indicator. 

A further cut in business and con- 
sumer spending, brought on by ex- 
pectation of lower prices, now 
threatens business. The slow de- 
cline in activity seems to be con- 
tinuing. 
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Whispers 





Stalin to Call Off ‘Cold War’? .. . Mr. Snyder’s Worry 
Over Spending... New Influence of Felix Frankfurter 


President Truman finds that even 
old-line New Dealers are critical of 
the way he promises everything to 
almost any group that asks it, re- 
gardless of the cost. The White 
House never has tallied up the total 
cost of projects that it has endorsed, 
expecting all the time that Congress 
would balk at putting up the money. 


kk * 


Dean Acheson, Secretary of State, 
figures that he will get more total 
dollars in the end by feeding his ideas 
to Congress in small doses, one at a 
time, so that the amounts do not seem 
so big. The Department of State still 
is convinced that dollars put up by 
U.S. taxpayers are the answer to the 
world’s troubles. 


x * *& 


Wrapped up in a $1,500,000,000 plan 
for aid to China is an earmarked 
$500,000,000 for purchase of U.S. 
silver to bolster Chinese currency. 
The silver bloc in Congress is very 
much interested in helping China just 
at the time when the mining industry 
in the West is running into trouble. 


RE 


. Louis Johnson, Secretary of Defense, 


was surprised to learn that Congress 
in the past had authorized outlay of 
$125,000,000 to build a super aircraft 
carrier and that it would take another 
act of Congress, not just an executive 
decision, to stop the construction of 
that carrier. 


xx * 


A high U.S. diplomat, with broad 
experience in dealing with Russians, 
jolted the State Department planners 
by expressing the opinion that the 
leaders of Russia will do almost any- 
thing to avoid war with U.S. Top 
U.S. military and diplomatic plan- 
ning rests on the conclusion of official 
planners that war may be right 
around the corner. 


x * * 


Joseph Stalin has U.S. diplomatic 
and military planners wondering 


what to do in event he should call off 
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the ‘“‘cold war’ and start making real 
peace gestures. 


xk * 


Winston Churchill, wartime British 
ruler and head of the Conservative 
Party, when last in U.S. to make an 
address had planned to suggest the 
advantages of a preventive war in 
dealing with Russia, but altered the 
line of his address before it was 
given. President Truman is under- 
stood to have hinted to Mr. Churchill 
that he should be cautious in what 
he said. 


ve % oe 


John Snyder, Treasury Secretary, is 
becoming concerned over the pros- 
pect that he will need to borrow 
heavily in the year ahead in order to 
pay the Government’s bills. The way 
things are going it is to become neces- 
sary for the Treasury to float new 
issues of securities to get part of the 
money, it must have. 


x * *& 


Leon Keyserling, member of the 
Council of Economic Advisers and 
a holdout for the idea that there is to 
be another round of inflation, is be- 
ginning to weaken in his views. Mr. 
Keyserling now admits that maybe 
1949 trends are to be downward, not 
upward. 


xk 


Senator Walter George, head of the 
powerful Senate Finance Committee, 
is prepared to insist that Congress 
either reduce spending on foreign aid 
and other programs or go on record 
for or against tax increases. Senator 
George does not favor an unbalanced 
federal budget. Odds still are on a 10 
per cent cut in foreign aid. 


i SE 


Military leaders who are hinting that 
they would like to put a bigger 
American army in Europe to guard 
a defense line against Russia are due 
to get a cool reception from appro- 
priation committees in Congress when 
they expand on their ideas. The im- 
pression is °rowing in Congress that 











the 200,000,000 or more people jn 





Western Europe should be able to 
find enough men to build an army, 


xk * 


Herbert Hoover, former President, js 
not happy over the way both Demo- 
cratic and Republican leaders are 
acting toward the program his com- 
mission shaped for reorganizing the 
machinery of Government to save as 
much as $3,000,000,000. Leaders in 
both parties are taking a negative at- 
titude toward reforms. 


xk * *& 


President Truman is prepared to go 
along with plans to have Congress 
adjourn on schedule July 31 of this 
year, but will expect to call members 
back into a special session starting in 
late October or early November. He 
thinks that later in the year public 
pressures will build up enough to in- 
duce Congress to do many of the 
things now scheduled for sidetracking. 


xx 


Cornelius Vanderbilt Whitney, new 
Under Secretary of Commerce, has 
the job of trying to figure out how to 
implement President Truman’s Point 
4—the development of backward 
areas of the world. 


xk 


Justice Felix Frankfurter of the Su- 
preme Court is back in the role of an 
important adviser on matters of high 
policy. The Supreme Court Justice 
is a close friend and adviser of Dean 
Acheson, Secretary of State. Chief 
Justice Fred Vinson is No. 1 adviser 
to President Truman on many issues 
of broad policy. Justice William 0. 
Douglas is taking a continued in- 
terest in political affairs and trends, 
but is not now in high favor at the 
White House. 


* K€ 


Ernest Bevin, Britain’s Foreign Secre- 
tary, is convinced that Russia is build- 
ing a military base in Albania, to out- 
flank Greece. That’s why Mr. Bevinis 
urging Secretary of State Acheson to 
give the Greek army more money. 
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THE 


MOST BEAUTIFUL THING ON WHEELS! 





What more could anyone ask? 


What is it you really want in your next new car? Go ahead— 
make a list of everything you'd like to have. The chances are 
you'll write a word-by-word description of this Pontiac for 
1949, Want appearance? Pontiac offers two brilliantly beautiful 
lines—Chieftain or Streamliner—conceded to be the year’s 
outstanding beauties. Performance? Nothing matches the 


combination of Pontiae’s famous improved straight eight and 
I s 


PONTIAC MOTOR DIVISION of 


GENERAL 


six cylinder engines and GM Hydra-Matie Drive! Economy? 
If you can afford any new car, you can afford a new Pontiac! 
But there’s even more to the Pontiac story! There’s a list of 
14 big and basic new advancements. And best of all perhaps, 
there’s the pride of driving a big, smart, impressive car—a 
car that everybody agrees is the standout of them all. Just 


look at the new 1949 Pontiac — what more could anyone ask? 


MOTORS CORPORATION 





Voted the “Rookie of the Year” in 
the American League with an earned 
run average of 2.43, Gene was the 
pitching hero of the *48 World 
Series...stepping out on the mound 
to wrap up two big climax games 
for the Cleveland Indians. 


Johny Vender Meer 


After many sea- ah 
sons with the 
Cincinnati & 
Reds, he has . 
more strikeouts 

to his record 

than any pitch- 

er on the Club. 

Vander Meer is 

the only big 

leaguer to pitch 

two “‘no-hit”’ 

games in a row. 


I'VE SMOKED 
CAMELS FOR 


IO YEARS, GENE! 
THEY'RE MILD 
AND THEY SURE 
TASTE GREAT! 


RIGHT, VAN! ITS 
CAMELS FOR 
ME, TOO— EVER 
SINCE | MADE 
THE 30-DAY 
MILDNESS TEST! 


4 ne nla a band 4S oat dear: 


In a recent test of hundreds of people who smoked only Camels for 30 days, noted throat specialists, making weekly examinations, reported 


NOT ONE SINGLE CASE OF THROAT 
IRRITATION due to smoking CAMELS 


@ Have YOU. made the popular Camel 30-Day 
Test? The doctors’ findings in the recent coast-to- 
coast test of Camel mildness speak for themselves. 
But why not make your own personal 30-day test 
of Camel Mildness? 

Yes, smoke Camels and test them in your “T- 
Zone” (T for taste, T for throat). Let your own 
taste tell you about the rich, full flavor of Camei’s 
choice tobaccos. Let your own throat report on 
Camel’s cool, cool mildness. 


Money-Back Guarantee ! 


Try Camels and test them as you smoke 
them. If, at any time, you are not con- 
vinced that Camels are the mildest 
cigarette you ever smoked, return the 
package with the unused Camels and 
we will refund its full purchase price, 
plus postage. (Signed) R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina. 





